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ABSTRACT 

The handbook was developed as part of a 2-year grant 
which developed a rural transition model for handicapped students. It 
provides special education personnel with suggested guidelines for 
transitioning handicapped students into post-secondary employment and 
independent living environments. Part I provides an introduction to 
the transitional process and an overview of the handbook. Part II 
discusses creating opportunities and includes suggestions for 
developing an employment services orientation, steps in marketing 
planning, and implementing marketing strategies. Part III identifies 
steps in the transitional process including evaluating interests and 
expectations, identifying t-otential jobs, analyzing student skills, 
performing a job analysis, gaining access to adult interagency 
service providers, and developing a training curriculum. Part IV 
focuses on the Individual Transition Plan (ITP) with information on 
the notice of the ITP meeting, the ITP form, ITP related services, 
and potential barriers. Part V is on ensuring success through family 
involvement, school based vocational preparation, on-the-job training 
and feedback, and ongoing intersector support. Part VI is on 
evaluating outcomes through a self-survey and a longitudinal 
evaluation study. A glossary and references are also provided. 
Appendixes include a listing of key elements of transition, the 
release of liability form, the proof of insurance form, and the 
followup study. (DB) 
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Preface 

While this Handbook was developed primarily for 
special education personnel, the information will be 
helpful to school administrators, guidance counselors, 
agency personnel, employers and parents. The Handbook 
was developed as part of a two year federal grant and 
reflects the authors' experiences and practices in a 
regional service agency providing special education 
services in rural south central Nebraska. This 
Handbook is designed to operationalize the rural 
transition model developed by the grant and to provide 
special education personnel serving handicapped 
students with suggested guidelines for transitioning 
handicapped students into post-secondary employment and 
independent living environments. There are two 
companion handbooks that vjere previously developed for 
(a) the delivery of vocational services, The 
Cooperative Vocational Program ; and (b) transition 
planning for che more severely handicapped students. 
Developmental Training Program: Individual Educational 
Plan/Individual Transitional Pla n. These handbooks are 
referred to in this document and are available upon 
request. 
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PART 1: INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

A# The Transition Process 

Transition is a word frequently being used by 
special educators and for the decade ahead will become 
one of the most important components of the educational 
process for handicapped students. Generally, 
transition means the passage or movement from one place 
to another* Transitions are an essential part of 
everybody's life, requiring adaptations at various 
times to new roles, locations and re 1 a t i on sh i ps • As a 
student enters school, a transition is made from 
childhood to kindergarten* Later transitions are made 
from elementary to junior high and from junior high to 
senior high* Transition planning is designed to 
increase the probability of success in the next 
environment. Transition planning should occur at all 
stages of a handicapped student's life* The stage of 
transition that has recently received the most emphasis 
is the transition from school to adult living and work* 

Transitions as currently conceived should (1) 
apply to everyone with a disability; (2) represent a 
longer time span than one year; (3) be outcome oriented 
such that a successful transition into employment, for 
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example, results in meaningful wage leve?iS, working 
conditions, life styles and benefits; (4) be viewed as 
"bridging services" over a number of years; (5) be 
based on interagency services; and (6) differ among 
people^ Indeed, some ' handicapped persons may require 
no special services (and therefore no systematic 
transition plans), whereas others may require either 
time-limited or ongoing services with corresponding 
systematic Individual Transition Plans (ITPs)* 

The IT? concept facilitates a person's transition 
or adaptations to other envi ronmen t s • According to the 
ITP process, significant others in the person's current 
and future lifespaces provide meaningful information 
about environments for which the individual needs to be 
prepared, and subsequently provides services to enhance 
a smooth adjustment to new settings* Thus, TTPs are 
developed for critical life stages according to the 
following specifications: 

• Developed on the basis of a continuously 
updated person-environmental analysis 
(abilities of the person compared to 
environmental expectations)* 
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• Coiaprehensive, specifying the prepatory 
experiences needed to function independently 
and productively in the next environment . 

. Precisely stated, containing transition 
objectives, training-placement activities, 
and evaluation strategies. 

• Include the expertise of professionals who 
visit and obtain information about the wide 
range of environments for which the person 
is being prepared. 

• Require direct intervention in a variety of 
anticipated future environments (e.g. work, 
living, leisure) because of some 
individual's difficulties in generalizing 
skills to a new environment. 

. Focus on behavioral skill development, 
prosthetic usage and environmental 
modifications that will permit the person to 
live a more independent, productive and 
communi ty integrated life. 

. Involve parents (or guardians) and personnel 
from both the sending and receiving programs 
and agencies. 
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!• Definition of transition > There are many 
definitions of transition currently in use. Rather 
than adopting a specific definition, this Handbook 
subscribes to several key elements that are essential 
to the tran.sition process. In the authors' experience, 
there appears to be 8 key elements found in many 
definitions of transition which should be considered in 
establishing a transition process and corresponding 
procedures. The key elements that define and direr»t 
the transition process are as folio ws: 

. The process should be individualized, 
planned and systematic with specific 
outcomes in mind. 
. Use locally available alternatives. 
. Personnel from the school district, multiple 
disciplines and adult co mm unity service 
delivery systems must participate (for 
example, senders and receivers participating 
in an on-going joint lEP/ITP planning 
process which designs and implements a 
series of experiences designed to maximize 
appropriate functioning). 
. Parent participation and early involvement 
is essential . 




• Transition planning should begin 4 to 5 
years before the student leaves school. 

• Transition planning and outcomes should 
focus on a life-style planning process that 
includes living arrangements, social skills, 
leisure activities and employment. 

• The importance of the school program as a 
founr^ation for successful transition to 
adult life (for example, a secondary 
curriculum focusing on a functional life 
skills, an integrated school environment, 
and community based service delivery)* 

• Planning and arranging for adequate 
resources and a network of services and 
people to support and maintain employment 
and independent living as an adult* 

2* Transition Philosophy The authors 
recognize that there are problems and barriers 
to transition that are unique to rural areas. 
Therefore, in order to make transition more 
effective and successful in rural areas a 
transition philosophy should be adopted which 
includes : 
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Encouraging collaboration between vocational 
education and special education. Where 
vocational education progr a'jic do not exist, 
special educators will need to be trained to 
caijy out vocational education programs. 
Developing inservlce training for teachers , 
administrators, parents, and agency 
personnel • 

Establishing parent information and support 
g r 0 u [) s • 

Training parents and students to access 
adult service providers. 

Establishing methods for information 
exchange and j Int agency planning at the 
local level in order to develop ongoing post 
secondary support services. The goal is to 
share resources and avoid duplication of 
services. Roles and services may be 
restructured within each agency in order to 
meet jointly defined common transition 
support goals . 

Emphasis in rural secondary programs on 
career educatlOP> j*.b exploration and job 
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training and requiring a career education 
component in each student's lEP/lTP • 

• Utilizing community-based instruction. 

• Implementing job exploration and training in 
the local community or regional area. 

3. Transition Model • The model that was 



developed through grant support and has been 
implemented over a two year period reflects the key 
definitional and philosophical elements just described. 
This model, is diagramed on the next page. The key 
elements related uo transition that are a part of each 
component of thd model are presented in Appendix A. 
the model and these components are described more 
specifically in the Handbook beginning with Part III. 



Refer to Appendix A 
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MODEL FOR SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION 



SECONDARY SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

1. Functional Curriculum 

2. Inte^jrated School Environment 

3. Community-Based Service Delivery 



Consumer Input 

1. Parent 

2. Student 



Interagency/Intersector 

Cooperation 
!• School 
2. Rehabilitation 

Agencies 
3» Other Adult Service 

Providers 
4. College/Vocational 

Training 
5 • Supported 

Empl oyment 



Individualized Program Plan 
!• Formalize Transition 
Responsibilities 

2. Develop Individual 
Transition Plan (ITP) 
as part of lEP 

3. Monitor and Update ITP 



Vocational Outcomes 
!• Number of Weeks Employed 
2. Hours Worked/ Week 
3 • Wages/Hour 

4 • Yearly Salary 
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B> Overview of Handbook 

Special education personnel are currently being 
challenged to develop programs that provide transition 
to independent living and employment opportunities for 
students with disabilities* The major purpose of this 
Handbook is to outline the steps involved in the 
transition process, and to discuss specific procedures 
that will allow school personnel to develop both the 
skills and strategies necessary to implement and 
maintain post-secondary employment opportunities* 

The Handbook is divided into 6 sections that focus 
on how the transition process can create opportunities 
to help insure successful employment of students with 
disabilities* These sectio.ns include: 

I. Introduction and Overview 

II* Creating Opportunities 

III. Match to Opportunity: Steps in the 
Transition Process 

IV. Developing and Implementing uhe Individual 
Transition 

V. Insuring Success 

VI. Evaluating Outcomes 
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The reader will also find current references 
throughout the Handbook to consult if additional 
information is either desired or needed and a glossary, 
self-survey and the appropriate formats that allow the 
use of this Handbook as a practical field guide for 
school and agency personnel. 

Throughout the Handbook , terms and concepts are 
introduced with which the reader may be unfamiliar* 
These include an employment services orientation, 
marketing plans and strategies, job analysis, public 
lawG and evaluation* These, and the other more 
familiar concepts discussed, are intricately combined 
with the new focus and emphasis in [secondary] special 
education of providing employment opportunities for 
students with disabilities and ensuring the student's 
long term employment success* 
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PART II: CREATING OPPORTUNITIES 



A. Focusing on the World of Work 

Employment has long been viewed as both . a means of 
economic self-sufficiency and personal identity. The 
concept of work and the status of work within society 
have been central to the establishment of a sense of 
belonging and participation for most adults. Society 
values and assigns status to employment. This status, 
combined with the economic gains realized through 
employment, often serves to define the person's social, 
interpersonal and residential environments. 

From an economic perspective, measures such as 
unemployment: rates and level of productivity are used 
to reflect a society's health. These measures of 
economic well-being serve to reinforce further the 
importance, of work as a desirable and acceptable 
activity. However, for a large segment of our 
population, this is not the case. The U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights (1983) reported that the unemployment 
rate for persons with disabilities was between 50 and 
75 percent. Recent surveys of graduates from secondary 
special education programs confirm the finding that 
these graduates are inadequately prepared for 
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employment (McDonnel & Hardman, 1985), have high 
unemployment rates (Wehman, Kregel & Seyfarth, 1985), 
are paid less than their handicapped colleagues 
(Hasazi, Gordon & Rae, 1985) and are restricted to 
unskilled ""abor or service related occupations 
(Schalock, Wolzen, Ross, Elliott, Werbel & Peterson, 
1986)* It is of interest to note that recent 
longitudinal data collected by the authors' indicate 
that mildly handicapped students are more likely to be 
employed following graduation* However, there is a 
risk that the jobs may be "dead-end", (e*g*, requiring 
low skills) without post-secondary training* 
Therefore, while the eventual goal is employment for 
all students, it is important to transition handicapped 
students to post-secondary training (when appropriate) 
as part of an eventual employment goal* 

Recent federal and state initiatives and 
legislation are directed at remediating the poor 
post-graduation employment histories of moderately to 
severely handicapped special education graduates. The 
best known example of the federal-state initiatives 
directed at moderately to severely handicapped students 
is supported employment, which is now a permanent part 
of the Developmental Disabilities Act of 1986 and the 
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Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1986. These 



amendments define supported employment as: 

•••competitive work in integrated settings... 
for individuals for whom competitive 
employment has not traditionally occurred. •• 
services available [but not limited to] 
provision of job trainers, on the job 
training, systematic training, job 
development and follow-up services (p. 8911, 
October 2, 1986). 

These laws, which are summarized in Table 1, 

provide for the allocation of funds for supported 

employment activity and for the impetus to begin 
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implementing industry-based employment programs. Thus, 
because of the supported employment movement, schools 
are beginning to focus on transitioning moderately to 
severely handicapped students into paid employment 
settings, with the following corresponding emphases: 

• Emphasis on people with severe disability 
who cannot hold employment without ongoing 
support • 

• In teg rat ion with non-handicapped co-wo rker s . 
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Transition of Youth with Disabilities 
Priority - Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services: U.S* 
Department of Education 

•Establishes transition from school 
to working life for all individuals 
with disabilities as a national 
priority 

• Maintains that the outcome of 
education and transition is 
sustained employment through an 
array of services: 

high school foundation offering 
an integrated, community-based, 
functional curriculum 

coordinated efforts among 

school and adult service providers 

to assure a smooth transition 

combination of work options with 
the support necessary for employment 
retention 

Developmental Disabilities Act of 1986 
(P.L. 99-457) 

• Adds /'employment related" activities 
as a new priority service to 
adr»inistering agency of developmental 
disabilities funds^ This area will be 
a mandated priority by fiscal year 1987 

•Drops non-vocational social 
developmental services as a priority 
service 

•Provides $10,000 supplement to UAFs 
for activities related to raising 
puublic awareness of employment for 
persons with development disabilities 

Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (P.L^ 93-112) 

•Sets priority of services to persons with 
severe handicaps 



1- Laws Related to Supported Employment 



Supported Employment Initiative 
Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services; U.S. 
Department of Education 

•Defines supported employment 

•Provides funding to assist 
in converting traditional day 
activity programs to alternative 
supported employment methods 

Social Security Act: 
1619a and 1619b 



•1619a authorizes cash benefits to 
be paid to working social security 
beneficiaries as long as their 
earnings are below the federal 
breakeven point 

•1619b authorizes the continuation 
of Medicaid coverage to social 
s':curity recipients with earnings 
exceeding the breakeven point if 
recipients continue to qualify for 
benefits 

•allows for a 15-month reentitlement 
period following the 9-month trial 
eriod for SSI and SSDI 
eneficiaries if recipient loses a 
job due to his/her disability 

Employment Initiative-Administration 
on Developmental Disabilities, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Service; Office of Human Development 
Services 



Education of the Handicapped Act 
Amendments of 1983 (P.L^, 98-199) 
Section 626 

•Provides for secondary education 
and transition services for 
handicapped youth ages 12 — 22 

•Authorizes funding for research, 
training and demonstration 
in the following areas: 

development of strategies 
and techniaues for transition 
to independent living 

establishment of demonstration 
models emphasizing vocational, 
transitional, and job placement 
services 

provision of demographhic studies 
on numbers and types of 
handicapping conditions of 
students and services required 

initiation of collaborative 
models between education 
agencies and adult service 
agencies 

development of procedures for 
evaluation of programs in the 
area of transition 

Carl D. Perkins Vocation Education 
Act of 1984 (P.L^ 98-524) 

•Maintains that 10 percent of 
States's formula grant allotment 
under Part A be used to provide 
vocational education to handicapped 
individuals, as additional cost over 
regular vocational education 
expenditures 

•Mandates that every student with 
disabilities and his/her parents be 
informed of vocation education 
opportunities available in school 
one year before vocational education 
services are provided in school or by 
ninth grade 

•Assures that students with 
disabilities have equal access to 
services through vocational education 
when appropriate, as indicated in the 
I^E^P^ 



•Establishes employment of persons 
with developmental disabilities 
as a funding priority 

•Supports the concept of the private 
sector as the primary source of 
competitive jobs for persons with 
developmental disabilities 

•Provides for a national public 
awareness campaign to businesses to 
increase interest in employing 
persons with developmental 
disabilities r\ < 



• Perman€:n«: ongoing or intermittent support 
through the duration of employment • 

• Real pay for real work not work 
experience or volunteer work. 

• Tangible outcomes • 

Obviously , this movement towards employment for 
special education graduates has had a great impact upon 
school systems. But they are not expected to do it by 
themselves; rather, the successful transition to 
[supported] employment requires formal cooperation from 
other agencies , industry, parents, school personnel and 
the disabled student. This comprehensive process is 
diagrammed in Figure 1, which shows that transitioning 
young adults into meaningful^ paid employment and 
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successful community functioning, requires the 
concerted efforts of a number of persons and programs 
including special education, industry, vocational 
education/rehabilitation, parents, and mental 
health/retardation services. The figure is adapted 
from "Project Transition Into Employment" 
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Figure !• 



Defining Roles and Responsibilities For Transition Service 

Deli ve ry 



provides input on 
business needs 
and local job trends 
provides input on I(Kat 
support services 
provides access to 
training sites 
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provides funding 
for job related 
services (i.e. initial 
job site training) 
provides vocational 
evaluation information 
facilitates job placement 
and follow-along services 
provides inservice and 
community education 
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provides systematic 
and longitudinal 
vocational, domestic, 
leisure/ recreation, and 
community functioning 
training in the community 
assists in the collection and 
analysis of evaluation data 
coordinates transition 
l^hnning services 
provides inservice and 
community education 



Meaningful 
Employment 

and 
Community 
Functioning 

Outcomes 



provides information on 
medical and social 
security benefits 
provides resources for 
counseling, advocacy', and 
follow-along support services 
provides inservice and 
community education 
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Services 



actively participates in 
selection of ITP goals 
conducts home training 
advocates for full 
community integration 
cf offspring 
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C 
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locates vocational 
training sites 

provides specific vocational 
skill training 
assists in the collection 
and analysis of 
vocational evaluation 
data 
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(Rehabilitation Research and Training Center, Virginia 
Commonwealth University). Each of these components are 
an integral part of the transition model described in 
this transition Handbook . 

The remainder of this section focuses upon 
implementing a marketing strategy to obtain employment 
opportunities for students with disabilities* The 
authors would caution the reader that implementing 
marketing strategies does require acquiring skills that 
have not traditionally been a part of [special 
education] teacher education* Additionally, moving 
from the "traditional" vocational education to the 
proposed approach, a comparison of which is reflected 
in Figure 2, will require extensive reorientation and 
training* 



Refer to Figure 2 

B* Developing An Employment Services Orientation 

The above diagram indicates that creating job 
opportunities and insuring employment success involves 
more than placement activities; rather, it requires the 

18 
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Figure 2 

Comparison of Traditional and Proposed Approaches 



Traditional Approach as 
Characterized By; 

Prevocat i onal behavioral skill 
assessment 



Job Sample assessment 



Proposed Approach as 
Characterized By: 

Person/Envi ronment match 
(abilities of person compared 

to envi ronment al 

expectations) 



Prevocational Skill Training 

and Limited on-site Training 



On-site communi ty based 

training) assistance 

and support for as long as 

required 

Analysis of on-the-job 
requirements 

Prosthetic develop me nt 

Environmental modification 
design and development 



Job placement into jobs 

available in the community 



Identification of job 
interests 

On-si te experience and 
visitations 

Job-site development to match 

areas of job interest 

Career Development Assistance 



Limited follow-up 



Support and assistance 
provided to handicapped 
student and employer 



Job failure attributed to the 
person with disability 



Job failure considered the 
result of inadequate or 
ineffective match or support 
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conversion of a system^ The conversion involves a 
number of aspects, as will be described, but most 
importantly, it involves moving from reliance on 
preplacement "get ready" activites to emphasizing 
on-go^ing job training in community jobs# 



Developing an employment services orientation 



requires a significant change in philosophy, policy and 
practice for most school districts. This change begins 
with accepting some basic customer related premises: 



• The customer (handicapped student, employer) 
is the most important periion* 

• The customer (handicapped student , empl<>yer ) 
is the stimul^is for every decision or 
action* 

• Employment services (school and agency 
vocational training and placement services) 
function as a brokerage bringing together an 
employee (handicapped student) and employer 
who need each other. 

. Employment services is a business providing 
services to an employee (handicapped 
student) and an employer (customer). 
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• Employment services is in business to 
provide opportunities to help customers 
(handicapped students, employers) get what 
they want. 

The beauty of customer-oriented marketing is that 
the plan of action each "company" (that is, school 
program) develops is as individual as each customer it 
encounters. Creative marketing planning is both 

challenging and fun. The development of an employment 
services orientation depends on the needs of the 
customers. When student needs are matched with what 
employers want, the school program will be assured of 
success and many satisfied customers (handicapped 
students, employers). 

The implications of developing an enploynent services 
orientation are : 

• The emphasis needs to be on creating viable 
employment opportunities for handicapped 
students rather than fitting them into the 
existing employment structure (for example, 
jobs available) . 
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• The focu'; should be on the employer and 
delivering what the employer wants or needs 
when placing a student. 

• The emphasis should be on the process and 
methods as outlined in Table 2. These are 
critical steps in an employment services 
orientation. 



Refer to Table 2 



C. Steps in Marketing Planning 

The authors are aware that marketing is a highly 

complex process that cannot be adequately covered in 

this Handbook . In this and subsequent sections of the 

Hand book > the authors summarize briefly some basic 

marketing concepts and provide references for 

additional reading. In order to become more familiar 

with marketing concepts, the following pertinent 

references are offered: 

Drucher, P.F. (1973). Management : Tasks , 

responsibilities^ practices. New York: 
Harper 6f Row Publishers. 

Hopkins, T. ( 1982). How to master the art of 
selling. New York: Warner Books. 
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Table 2 

Critical Steps In An Employment Services Orientation^ 



Process 



. Methods for School/Agencjr Personnel 



Focus on Assessing Individual Creative thinking sessions to 

Job Interests; Job Visitations generate job opportunities, 

provide on-the-job experiences, 



Target a Job Opportunity which 
Matches Job Interests 



Locate Targeted Job Opportunity 



Match Person to 
Job Analysis 



Provide On-Site Training 
Assistance and Support 
to employer and student 



Fade Only When Student is 
Successfully Placed on 
the Job 



Measure Success of Program 



Measure Success for Employees 



ITP Team planning, developing a 
tactical plan to target job 
opp -rtunities, qualify leads 

Resource/Vocational teacher or 
agency representative contacts 
empl.oyer(s) as per ITP plan 

Resource/Vocational teacher or agency 
representative use important 
mismatches to design a better 
"FIT" between person and 
environment 

Do job analysis 

Determine training objectives, 
prosthetics and modification 

Set up quality circle (transitioning 
group composed of employer and 
school/agency personnel) to insure 
job success in training and 
working with the customer 
(handicapped student) 

Use quality circle to evaluate 

success on job 
Use training data and compare 

perceptions before withdrawing 

from a site 
Determine follow-up needs ■ 

Number of job sites 

Number of successful job placements 

Increased wages 
Increased hours 
Increased benefits 
Increased integration 
Improved quality of life 



^ Adapted from Johnsen, Schik, Koehler & Schalock (1987). 
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McLoughlin, C*S*, Garver, I.B* & Callahan, M* 
( 1 9 8 7 ) • Getting emplo^ed^ staying 
employed ♦ Baltimore: Paul H» Brooks 
Publ Ishlng Co. 

Vlzza, R#F#, Chambers, T#E# & Cook, E# !• 
(I967 )» Adoption of the markei.lng 
concept; Fact or flctlon# New York: 
Sales Executive Club, Inc» 

The four basic steps of marketing planning 

Include: research , planning > Implementation, and 

control > These steps are outlined In Table 3» Each of 

these steps outlined under the business orientation 



Refer to Table 3 



are described In considerable detail In the manual 

entitled, Customer-Oriented Employment Services: A 

Field Guide by Johnsen e_t el^ ( 1987) • The steps 
outlined under the education orientation provide 
procedural Implications for school/agency personnel. 

D. Implementing Marketing Strategies 

Opportunity development has traditionally been one 
of the barriers preventing students with disabilities 
from entering the work force. Employer attitudes and 
economic conditions are often excuses given for lack of 
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Table 3 

Four Critical Steps Involved In Marketing Planning 



From a Business Orientation 



From an Educational Orientation Moving Towards a 
Business Orientation 



to 



11. 



Research 

A. Research the needs of prospective 
customers including those of persons 
with disabilities, their families and 
employers 

B. Analyze current employment service 
options used by the agency 

C. Analyze the product produced 

D. Analyze pricing policies 

E. Research promotion activities 

?• Research the competition 

G. Analyze economic trends and labor 
markets in the area 



I. 



Plan 
A. 



Find groups, of customers with similar 
needs 



B. Aggregate or cluster customers with 
similar needs into target markets or 
market segments 

€• Identify marketing mix considerations 

D. Develop marketing mixes to meet 
target market needs 

E. Complete the strategic plan 

F. Complete the tactical plan 

G. Develop the marketing program 
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Research 

A« Determine the employment needs of 
handicapped students 

B« Determine job availability 



II. Plan 



A. 



Evaluate moving towards a business 
orientation in reference to the services 
that you can provide related to job 
placement and follow-up 



Match students who have expessed particular 
job interests with employers who you have 
surveyed regarding their employment needs* 

Develop a sequential plan outlining the 
steps involved in student preparation, 
placement and f ollowup • 
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Table 3 (continued) 



III • Implement 

A* Set sales objectives 

B* Set timelines 

Cm Assign responsible persons 

IV. Monitor and Evaluate 

A* Update plans 

B* Use quality circle approach 

C» Measure and reward adherence to 
^ strategic and tactical plans 

D» Measure and reward outcomes 

E» Measure customer satisfaction through 
active listening 
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III. Imple«ent 

A. Project number of students that can be 
placed per year and align placement and 
follow-up needs with available staff 

B# Begin placing students according to the 
results of research and planning 

IV. Monitor and Evaluate 

A. Monitor student placement success and 
continue job support if necessary 

B# Me*, ^ure the outcomes from the job placement 
including salary, wages and benefits 

C. Maintain an active dialogue with the 

employer or supervisor to insure their 
satisfaction with the job placement 

D« Measure and reward outcomes 

E. Measure customer satisfaction through 
active listening 
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job placement activity. Job placement in recent years 
has tended to follow a process of surveying all 
businesses, finding businesses with openings and asking 
whether a person with disabilities might fit the job* 
The result has often been a lack of concern by 
education and rehabilitation professionals to help 
people find jobs they are really interested in* 
Placement into janitorial or dishwashing jobs, which 
are the positions most readily available* 

In order for persons with disabilities to enter 
the work force in meaningful ways, the technology of 
opportunity development must also evolve from a 
prevocat ional to a job placement approach* Rather than 
pretraining a work force and asking the placement 
person to get a job, the proposed approach focuses upon 
obtaining the job and providing training and support on 
the job* This section of the Handbook focuses on the 
pivotal role of creating employment opportunities* The 
section is divided into seven subsections including: 
(1) dispelling some of the myths about hiring employees 
with special needs; (2) increasing the incentives to 
employers and the potential employee; (30 advertising; 
(4) publicity; (5) promotional activities; (6) public 
relations; and (7) the personal selling process. 




1. 



Dispelling myths. 



There are a number of 



myths about hiring persons with disabilities,. The 
authors have sun^marized a number of these myths in 
Table 4, along with the appropriate facts related to 



each myth • Many of the myths are bel ieved by employers 
and thus need to be dispelled during the initial 
contact • 

laplicatlons for School/Agency Personnel: 

Resource/vocational teaching staff or agency 
personnel should utilize these myths as a format 
for inservicing employers when trying to create 
job opportunities and "selling" employers on job 
exploration, training, and employment of students 
with disabilities. 

2 . Increasing incentives. There are a number of 
current programs that offer training cost reimbursement 
or financial incentives for hi ring persons with 
disabilities. The major ones are summarized in Table 
5. Additionally, there have recently been major 



Refer to Table 4 
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Table 4 



Common Myths (And Facts) About Hiring Persons 
With Developmental Disabilities ^ 



The cost of hiring and accomomdating persons with disabilities 
would exceed any possible economic benefit* 

Gainfully employed individuals, handicapped or otherwise, 
contribute approximately 6-10 percent of their total income to 
Federal, state and local governments in taxes. This 
contributes to revenue of the government* Federal and state 
governments save money by reducing the number of persons with 
special needs dependent on State Supplemental Income and 
Social Security Disability Income benefits. 

Providing job-site access, accomodation and/or modification 
will be quite costly. 

The findings of a recent research study showed that 51 percent 
of the accomodations made were cost free: 30 percent of the 
accomodations cost less that $500; and only 8 percent cost 
over $2,000 

Insurance rates and Workers' Compensation rates will increase 
after hiring persons with disabilities. 

Of businesses hiring people with disabilities, 90 percent 
reported that Insurance rates did not increase after hiring 
employees with disabilities. Both insurance and workers' 
compensation rates are basod on the employer's previous 
record; a new employee, disabled or not, will net affect the 
previ ous record . 

Handicapped workers will be more likely to be injured on the 
job, and will affect the safety of other employees. 

In safety records, 96 percent of employees with disabilities 
were rated average or above average; this is higher than the 
non-impaired employees' rating of 92 percent average or above. 
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Table 4 Continued 



Myth - Disabled workers will be less productive and less able to 
perform the job than non-disabled workers^ 

Fact - Job performance ratings for disabled workers are comparable to 
that of non-disabled workers: 9-92 percent of disabled 
workers and 91 percent of non-disabled workers were rated 
average or above in job performance. 

Myth - Attendance rates and job retention rates will be poorer for 
disabled employees than non-disabled employees • 

Fact - The rating for job attendance for employees with handicaps 
ranged from 85-9 5 percent as average or above average , 
compared to 90 percent for non-handicapped employees* In 
addition, job turnover rates for employees with disabilities 
are the same or lower than the turnover rate for non-disabled 
workers. 



Adapted from Johnsen et al (1987). 
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changes in the Social Security (SSI/SSDI) programs that 
can reduce the previously experienced disincentives to 
employment • A summary of these current changes is 
found in Table 6* 



Refer to Tables 5 and 6 



laplicatlons for School/Agency Personnnel: 

School/agency personnel should utilize the 
information presented in Tables 5 and 6 as part of 
an overall transition plan to inservice employers, 
students, and parents on available incentives when 
they participate in the employment of students 
with disabilities. 

3. Advertising Many people use the terms 
"promotion" and "advertising" simultaneously, while in 
fact advertising is just one of several techniques used 
to promote a product. Advert ising involves creating a 
message and paying to have it communicated. 
Advertising can be done through paid newspaper or 
magazine ads, radio and television spots. Businesses 
are often asked to help sponsor an event for the 
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Table 5 

Current Programs Offering Training Cost Reimbursement 
Or Incentives For Hiring Persons With Disabilities 



Association For Retarded Citizen (ARC) On-The-Job Training 

The Association for Retarded Citizens of the United State<» provides 
funding for on-the-job training (ARC-OJT) for persons with mental 
retardation* The ARC-OJT Project reimburses an employer one-half (50 
percent) of the entry-level wages for the first 160 hours of employment 
(four weeks of full-time work), and reimburse one-quarter (25 percent) 
of entry-level wages for the second 160 hours (four weeks of full-time 
employment)* This program is open to all employers except federal 
agencies, apparel manufactures, sheltered workshops, 
religious-affiliated schools or agencies and seasonal employers* 

To be eligible for ARC-OJT, the employee must be mentally retarded with 
a measured I*Q* of 80 or below; be at least 16 years old; and be 
unemployed for at least seven consecutive days, officially enr:rlled in 
school, or be working part-time but seeking full-time gainful 
empl oyment « 

Contact: Michael Stumbaugh, National Director, OJT Project, 
Association for Retarded Citizens, 2501 Avenue J, 
Arlington, TX 76006, (817) 640-0204, cr contact your local 
ARC office* 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

There may be up to 50 percent reimbursement of trainee wages covering 
the length of the training* Rates are negotiable and determined in part 
by type of ^ j* They are available for both private and public sector 
jobs * 

They must be at least 16 years of age and face a barrier to employments 
Employers must sign training contracts prior to the start of training 
and consider adults for permanent full-time positions aftei training is 
successfully completed* They must also submit monthly reimbursement 
invoices* 

Contact: State Department of Labor or State JTPA Coordinator 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Projects With Industry 

Projects With Industry (PWI) is funded by grants administered by the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration , U»S» Department of Education* 
PWI provides assistance for industry and local rehabilitation agencies 
working together to train disabled people for employment* PWI includes 
skill training and employment in the competitive market, support 
services, expansion of job opportunities through modification and 
accomodation, and some placement referral services* 
* 

Contact: Arthur Cox, Project Director, Projects. With Industry, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, United States 
Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S*W*, 
Washington, D*C. 20201, (202)732-I333* 

Targeted Job Tax Credit (TJTC) 

The TJTC is a program where employers earn income tax credit by hiring 
persons in specified target categories* Persons with certain 
disabilities are included in the target population* Individuals must 
have a certificate of eligibility from the State Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation which documents that they are disabled and 
covered by TJTC; such certifi cation must be presented to the employer 
for that employer to receive the tax credit* State employment security 
agencies, local Private Industry Councils and the Department of Mental 
Retardation/Developmental Disabilities can also refer individuals to 
employers for Targeted Job Tax Credits* 

Public schools may certify students under the age of 19 who qualify for 
TJTC* This documentation must also be presented to the employer* In 
addition, economically disadvantaged youth who are participants in an 
approved cooperative education program or who are summer employees only 
may qualify for TJTC* 



Income tax credits received may total up to $3,000 per employee for the 
first year of employment and up to $1,500 per employee for the second 
year* The actual amount of tax credit received will vary depending on 
the total number of eligible employees and the business* gross income* 
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Table 5 (continued) 



The more TJTC employees hired,, the greater the tax credit. The length 
of the tax credit is 24 months. The "Internal Revenue Service Form 
5884 — Jobs Credit" is filed with the employer's income tax return; this 
form covers all* TJTC-el igible employees. 

Contact: National Alliance of Business, 1015 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 20005, (202) 457-0040. 

Higher Education and the Handicapped (HEATH), One Dupont 
Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036-1193, 
toll-f ree-54-HEATH. 

Also contact your local Private Industry Council, 
Employment Service, or State Department for Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Vocational Rehabilitation On-The-Job Training 

The Vocational Rehabilitation On-The-Job Training (OJT) is a joint 
program between Vocational Rehabilitation and an employer. The employer 
and Vocational Rehabilitation contract to share payment of wages for a 
period of time considered on-the-job training for an employee with a 
disability. The potential employee mus** be certified by a vocational 
rehabilitation counselor* 

Vocational Rehabilitation may pay up to 50 percent of the first month's 
wages, and 25 percent for the second month of the training period. 
Alternative individual training agreements can be negotiated. 

Contact: Your local vocational rehabilitation counselors. 
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Table 6 

Recently Enacted Employee Incentives 



Coordination of SSI/SSDI Benefits 

Under Public Law 98-460, certain persons can be gainfully employed and 
continue to receive either State Supplemental Income or Social Securi.ty 
Disabllilty Income, or a combination of benefits, including medical 
benefits* 

An individual earning up to a certain wage per month (the amount 
varies from state to state) can continue to receive some SSDI/SSI 
payments and full medical benefits and inhome support benefits , 
provided the person: 1) continues to be disabled; 2) otherwise 
meets all SSDI/SSI income and assets limits; and 3) does not earn 
over that state's specified maximum gross income per month* 

An individual earning over a certain amount per month (again, this 
varies from state to state) may continue to receive medical 
benefits and inhome support services (even though SSDI/SSI payments 
may be discontinued due to the high wage) if: 1) the person 
continues to be disabled; 2) the person continues to meet all 
SSDI/SSI income and assets limits; 3) the individual would be 
unable to continue working if medical benefits were discontinued; 
and 4) the individual can show that current wages do not equal the 
lost value of medical and SSDI/SSI benefits* 

* 

C ntact: Your local Social Security Administration Office, and state 
or local Department of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
information specific to your state* 

Extended Period of Eligibility (for SSI benefits) 

When a person with a disability is first employed, the beginning months 
of employment and training are considered a trial work period* Under PL 
98-460, Sections 1619(a) and (b), the trial work period was extended to 
fifteen consecutive months* If an individual's income drops below the 
minimum specified in the state in any month of the Extended Period of 
Eligibility or first fifteen months of employment, that person is 
automatically eligible for SSI payments without having to re4.pply for 
cash benef its* 

The minimum and maximum amounts earned vary from state to state* 
Contact: Your local Social Security Administration Office* 
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Table 6 (continued) 



Plan For Achieving Self -Support 

Plan for Achieving Self-Support >(PASS ) is a program which allows an 
individual to continue to be eligible for SSI/SSDI and Medicaid 
benefits, while earning and accumulating income which would, without 
PASS, prevent that person from being eligible for the benefits* PASS is 
an individualized plan, approved by a local Social Security 
Administration Office* 

The individual is allowed to save earnings toward a specific 
work-related goal such as tuition for ^idditional training or education; 
purchase of equipment related to work, such as a computer, special 
wheelchair, adapted mechanical tools; part of the individual's income; 
this reduces the total income and so the individual remains eligible for 
SSI/SSDI benefits. 

Contact: Your local Social Security Administration Office for 

specific details and to develop and approve your written 
PASS* 

Tax Deductions for Perso.ns With Disabilities 

Income tax deductions are allowed for payment for certain materials and 
services that are necesary for maintaining the health, independent 
living, and employment of a person with a disability. Medical services ' 
are valid deductions, as are assistive devices such as a wheelchair. In 
some cases, specialized training for employment may be a tax deduction. 
* 

Contact: Your local Internal Revenue Service; or contact Office of 
the Counsel General, Internal Revenue Service, 1111 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Room 4320, Washington, D.C. 
20224, (202) 566-4473 

Federal Support Booklet 

The Clearinghouse on the Handicapped, Department of Education, has 
published a booklet which outlines federally-funded programs and federal 
support. A Pocket Guide to Federal Help for the Disabled Person is 
available free of charge. 

•k 

Contact: Clearinghouse on the Handicapped, Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 
Room 3231, Switzer Building, 330 C Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 
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advertising value of it* It is impor-tant to identify 
the target market prior to advertising* The 
advertisement must contain a clear message designed to 
reach the group of customers desired* Once the target 
market and message have'been determined, the best media 
for reaching the market can be determined* Most media 
have demographic information regarding who subscribes 
or listens to their advertising* Prior to advertising, 
it is important to determine the objective of the ad 
and the cost/benefit of the advertisement* 

Implications for School/Agency Personnel: 

a* Identify the target audience such as 
potential employers who can offer a vide 
variety of job training opportunities within 
the community* 

b* Create a budget line item for 
advertising/promotional activities* 

c* Identify those staff members with the 
necessary communication skills in order to 
sell the product (for example, employment of 
handicapped students)* Skills should include 
appropriate dress, knowledge of the potential 
businesses, ability to verbally communicate 
with employers * 
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d. 


Design a well-planned advertising campaign 






containing the following elements: 






endorsement by the school board and school 






administration, listing of potential 






employers, letters of introduction, brochure 






explaining the program, short slide tape 






presentation, list of contact people who will 






"open the doors" with other employers • 




e. 


Design an action plan for implementation of 






advertising including: which employers to 






contact with letters of introduction, where 






to distribute brochures, where to show slide 






tape presentations, possible newspaper 


/ 




articles and/or radio anH ^^a^^a\r^e^/^n 






programs • 




4. 


Publicity. Publicity is free expo<?ure whirh 





can be arranged for a product. Newspaper, magazines, 
radio and television are interested in covering new 
developments. Some examples of publicity opportunities 
include: coverage of a new employment program, a 
particularly successful employee, an award, a visit to 
the program by other professionals or VIPs, public 
service announcements and open houses. The 
opportunities for getting publicity are endless. 
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Taking advantage of these opportunities requires 
planning and developing good relationships with 
reporters* It is important that publicity consists of 
clear and concise messages aimed at reaching the needs 
of a target market* 



Implications for School/agency Personnel: 

a* Develop a slide tape explaining the job 
training program. Arrange to show the slide 
tape at service club meetings, chamber of 
commerce, etc. 

b. Develop a clear concise written description 
of the job training program goals and 
expected outcomes. Keep a record of "success 
stories". Contact local reporters for 
newspaper coverage. 

c. Develop an intersector newsletter that can be 
shared between school, agencies, parents, and 
employers . 

d. Host employer "thank you" and "awards" 
breakfasts with accompanying newspaper 
coverage . 



5 . Promotional activities . Promotions are 
designed to get customers to try the product. 
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Campaigns offer special incentives for trying a 
product* These incentives nay include things like 
reduced price, contests, free giveaways , and free or 
reduced price memberships. An example of. a promotional 
activity in conjunction with vocational rehabilitation 
is on-the-job evaluations (OJE), where vocational 
rehabilitation funds for 6A hours of employment are a 
form of promotion. The OJE is a trial offer to 
employers and employees to try a product or service 
without committing to it on a long-term basis. The OJE 
makes it easy for a customer to experience the product 
and can be very effective as a selling tool. 

6» Public relations . Public relations involves 
promotional activities to improve the image and 
increase the awareness of a company and its products. 
Public relations is often done on a limited basis by 
human service agencies. The messages and activities of 
the past have often been ineffective due to the lack of 
a clear, concise message that was developed to reach a 
specific target market such as employers. Clear 
messages are critical to public relations. Employment 
services (school and agency vocational training and 
placement services) must be perceived as a viable part 
of the business community rather than as separate 
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educational or human service agencies in order for 
employioent to be succ.:nssf ul • 

Public relations planning involves several key 
steps that are identified in Table 7. Public relations 
activities can enhance the receptivity of various 



Refer to Table 7 



target markets to products. They can make the job of 
selling easier. Public relations efforts must be 
planned carefully and implemented to achieve the 
desired measurable results. Different techniques will 
be necessary to reach each target market. 

7. The personal selling process. The use of 
personal selling Is an effective part of one'.s 
marketing strategies. Table 8 gives an overview of the 



Refer to Table 8 
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Table 7 



Public Relations Planning Guidelines 
Regarding Your Vocational Program 



1 • Research the curren t perceived image of your vocational program * 

Ic'entify the groups or audiences which will be Influenced by public 
relations. Find out their perceptions and awareness of your 
program. Surveys can be developed to sample the perceptions of 
various groups. In addition to written surveys, interactive 
methods of surveying audiences should be used. 

2 • Analyze re,r>earch and use a team approach to developing a statement 
of the image you wish to project . Team members should be involved 
in understanding the current image and in developing your image. 
The image can relate to products or intangibles. Examples of 
images you may wish Lo project include: innovative, the leader of 
the fieldv employer oriented, have working, listener a deliver of 
results . 

3 . Develoj) a campaign plan which sells the image to each relevant 
audience . Once the image the company desires is determined, a 
campaign for communicating the message to each target market or 
audience must be developed. Campaigns often include slogans or 
concise statements cf messages. They incorporate the use of public 
relationa, publicity, advertising, participation in community 
events, .-.nd personal selling where needed. The techniques used to 
reach each target inarket may be different. Opportunities for 
publi'* '.-elaticns can be built into regular activities. Each team 
member must nderstand i;heir role and responsibilities in carrying 
the message of the campaign to the public it works with. Care must 
be taken not to give ccnflin^ing messages by words or actions. The 
message shcu^-' b- as simple as possible. A common pitfall of human 
service publ relations is to give more information that can 
easily be as; x.jilated of than Is needed. T* simple, clear message 
must be clearly communlca t<^d and reinforced over and over again. 

4. Implement the campaign plan. The team leader is responsible to 
encourage teamwork in implementing the public relations plan. The 
plan may need i"^ be revised periodically to improve results and 
take advantage of opportunities which arise. The team leader must 
clarify roles and responsibilities on an on -going basis and keep 
team members on task. The team should reinforce the work of team 
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Table 7 (continued) 



members and the leader should Insure the messages communicated are 
precisely those agreed upon. 

5. Measure the results • Goals must be written in measurable term8# 
Measures may include the percent of the specific target market 
reached and surveys measuring the perceived image. 
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Table 8 

The Personal Selling Process 



!• Prospect For Leads - Make contacts which nay provide Job placenent 
opportunities* Develop a network of persons who can help provide 
leads, referrals or qualify leads* 

2» Use Student^s Individual Job Interests To Develop Potential 

Employer Contacts - Participate in creative thinking sessions to 
develop ideas in areas of interest, types of business to be 
contacted in area of interest* Rank order businesses to be 
con t acted * 

3» Qualify Leads - Gather information to rank order leads from best to 
wors t * 

^* Preplan Sales Calls - Use a preplanning form* Include information 
gathered during the initial contact* Also plan anticipated 
objections and methods* for overcoming them, e*';*, dispelling myths, 
creating incentives * 

5* Phone Or Make An Appointment - Get your foot in the door* 

6» Make Contact - Visit with the employer personally* Stress: 

A* Goals and objectives of job training program 

B* Dispelling myths and the need for acceptance of handicapped 



C* Describing the Benefits of the Job Placement to the Employer 
(value of handicapped worker) 

D* Handling Objections 

E* Using Sales Aides (charts, graphics, brochures) 
F* Close the Call 
7 • Record The Employer Contact 

A* Date, time and person contacted 

B* Objections stated by employer or coworkers 



worker 
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Table 8 (continued) 



€• Objections handled by trainer or other staff person 

D* Complaints stated by employer or coworkers 

E* Complaints handled by trainer or other staff person 

F. Next Selling Step 

G. When Next Call Schedule 

H» Any pertinent information from contact discussions 

8# Close The Sale - Set up date to start the worksite. 

9# Follow-Up To Insure Success - Meet with employer and prospective 
employee. Document contacts. Use a quality circle approach to 
plan job support tactics and to insure job-site product quality. 
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personal selling sequence* Specific details regarding 
each of these can be found in Johnsen JB£ ^1 • (1987)# 

In summary, this section of the Handbook has 
suggested a number of ways to create eoplcyraent 
opportunities for students with disabilities* The 
seven specific opportunity-creating techniques that 
have been discussed included dispelling some of the 
myths about hiring employees with special needs, 
increasing the incentives to employers for potential 
employees, advertising, publicity, promoting your 
product, public relations and personal selling* 

However, once the opportunity for employment is 
created, the focus of your efforts changes to using 
technology to insure student job success* This issue 
is the focus of the next section of the Handbook* 
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PART III: MATCH TO OPPORTUNITY: STEPS IN THE 
TRANSITIONAL PROCESS 

"Place and pray" is no longer an accepted 
technique to use in developing job opportunities and 
insuring employment success for special education 
students and graduates^ Rauher, through their 
experiences the authors have realized the need to use 
educational and ( re ) habil i ta t i on technology to insure 
the handicapped student's success. Three aspects of 
that technology will be discussed in Parts III, IV and 
V of the Handbooks* Part III focuses on the importance 
of matching the students to living and employment 
opoportuni t ies , and outlines six steps that have been 
implemented to maximize the success of that process* 
Part IV outlines the specific procedural steps that are 
being used to develop and implement the Individual 
Transition Plan (ITP). Part V focuses on insuring 
student success through parent and family involvement, 
appropriate school-based vocational programs, 
on- t he- j ob- t r a i n i ng and feedback, and on-going 
interagency and intersector agreements. 

In moving towards the transitional process, 
employment opportunities and employment success, a 
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series of four Program Profiles were developed that 

summarize the steps in the transitional process* 

Individual profiles, which are presented in Tables 

9-12, were developed for four separate categories of 



Refer to Tables 9-12 



handicapped students. These student groups who were 
worked with during the grant period from October, 1985 
to October, 1987 included: specific learning 

disability (SLD), mildly mentally handicapped (formerly 
EMH) , mentally handicapped (Moderate/Severe/Profound) , 
and behaviorally disordered (BD)» The purpose of the 
Program Profiles is to provide transition team members 
with a broad based outline of options to help match the 
student to [job] opportunities and thereby assist in 
the transi t ional process • Although the Profiles should 
be self-explanatory, important aspects and tools of 
each component are discussed in the following 
subsections. The reader is encouraged to refer back to 
Tables 9-12, as each component of the program profile 
is discussed • 
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TABL'. 9 

Progran Profile: An Outline of Steps Id the Transitional Process fcr Specific Learning Disabled Students 





■f nw 


UIIAT 

wnAX 


niiw 


fffluCtiv 




!• Interest/ 
Expectations 
(Work) 


Resource Teacher 


COPS/PIC/ 
CAREER DECISION 
MAKING SYSTEM . 


Interest Inventory 


Usually begins at 
9th grade 


School 




Guidance Counselor 


NCIS 


Checklist 


Available 
11-12 grades 


School 




Parent 


Survey Form 


Checklist /Interview 


Yearly at lEP 


School/Home 




Student 


Questionnaire 


Checklist /Interview 


Yearly at lEP 


School/Home 


2* Potential 

Jobs 


Resource Teacher 
(Primarily) 

VUL.aLXUIl<x± XcaCllcL 

Guidance Counselor 
Student/Family 


JOB SITES/ 


Personal 


Generally llth-12th 
grades 


Within local 
school/community 


3* Student 
Skills 
Analysis 


Resource Teacher 
6f School Team 


Student 

Competency 

Checklist 


Checklist 


Initially at 9th 
grade/up-date yearly 


School/Kome 




Student/Parent 


CAP /COP 


Checklist 


llth-12th grade 
primarily 


School 




Outside Agencies 


GATB/VALPAR 


Instruments 


As referred 


Agency Site 


4« Job Analysis 


Resource Teacher 
Employer 


Job Analysis 
Worksheet 


Jointly completed 
by resource teacher 
and supervisor 


Prior to job 
placement 


On Job Site 


5* Access to 
Adult Service 
Providers 


Re^urce Teacher 
Parents/Students 


ITP 

Agency Resource 
Guide 

Intersector/ 

Interagency 

Agreements 


Eligibility 

Transportation 

Funding 

Intersector Task 
Forces 


llth-12th grade 
contacted or sooner 

Ongoing throughout 
lEP/ITP Process 


School/ 
Community 

Community 



6* Training/ 
Curriculum 



erJc 
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Resource Teacher 
and /or 

Vocational Teacher 



CCC' staff 



Curriculum Modules Classroom Instruction 9th-12th grades School/ 
Vocational Materials Field Trips Community 
Job Exploration/ Guest Spc-akers 
Job Tt lining Out-of School 

Instruction 

Early Entry Out-of-School llth-12th grade At CCC 

Instruction 
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TABLE 10 

Prograa Profile: An Outline of Steps in the Transitional Process for Mildly Mentally Handicapped 



COMPOHENTS 



WHO 



WHAT 



HOW 



WHEN 



WHERE 





Interest/ 
Expectations 
CWork) 


Resource Teacher 


COPS/PIC/ 
CAREER DECISION 
MAKING SYSTEM 


Interest Inventory 


Usually begins at 
9th grade 


School 






Guidance Counselor 


NCIS 


Checklist 


Available 
9-12th grades 


School 






Parent 


Survey Form 


Checklist/Interview 


Yearly at lEP 


School/Home 






Student 


Questionnaire 


Checklist/Intervi'^w. 


Yearly at lEP 


.School/Home 


2. Identify 
Potential 
Jobs 


Resource Teacher 
(Primarily) 

V UL.aLJLUIiaX XcaClieL 


JOB 


Personal 
Contact 


Generally 9-12th 
grades 


Within local 

school/ 

community 






Guidance Counselor 














Student/Family 












Student Skills 
Analysis 


Resource Teacher 
& School Team 


Student 

Competency 

Checklist 


Checklist 


Initially at 9th 
grade/up-date yearly 


School/Home 






Student/Parent 


CAP/COP 


Checklist 


llth-12th grade 
primarily 


School 






Outside Agencies 


NATL 


Instruments 


As referred 


Agency Site 


4* 


Job Analysis 


Resource Teacher 
Employer 


Job Analysis 
Worksheet 


Jointly completed 
by resource teacher 
ano supervisor 


Prior to job 
placement 


On Job Site 


5* Access to 
Adult Service 
Providers 


Resource Teacher 
Parents 


ITP 

Agency Resource 
Guide 

Interagency/ 

Intersector 

Agreement 


Eligibility 
Transportation 

Intersector Task Force 
Focus 


llth-12th grade 
contacted or sooner 

Ongoing throughout 
lEP/ITP Process 


School/ 
Community 

Community 



o 



^ ^. Training/ 
^ y Curriculuffl 
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Resource Teacher 
and/or 

Vocational Teacher 



CCC staff 



Curriculum Modules Classroom Instruction 
Vocational Materials Field Trips 
Job Exploration/ Guast Speakers 
Job Training Oi^t-of School 

Instruction 
Early Entry Out~of-School 

Instruction 



9th-12th grades 



llth-12th grade 



School/ 
Community 
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At CCC 



TABLE 11 

Program Profile: An Outline of Steps in the Transitional Process for Moderately to Severely to Profoundly Mentally 

Handicapped 



COMPONENTS 


WHO 


WHAT 


HOW 


WHEN 






WHERE 


1 • Interest/ 
Expectations 


Resource Teacher 


ITRIOT 
COPS 11 


Interest Inventory 


16 years 
and up 


of 


age 


School 


(Work) 


Vocational 

Consultant 
Parent 


NCIS 

Parent Survey 


Work Attitudes 
Checklist/ Interview 


16 years 
and up 


of 


age 


School/Home 
School/Home 




Student 


Student Questionnaire 
( as appropriate ) 


Checklist/ Interview 


16 years 


of 


age 


School/Home 


2. Identify 

Potential Jobs 
fPlacement/job) 


Resource Teacher 
(Primarily) 

Student /Family 


JOB/ 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Personal 
Contact 


14 years 
and up 


of 


age 


Within local 

school/ 

community 


3. Student Skills 
Analysis 


Resource Teacher 
& School Team 


Student Competency 
Checklist (selected) 


Checklist 


At age 16 




School/Home 



Student/Parent 
Outside Agencies 



CAP /COP 



NATB/VALPAR 
(selected) 



Checklist 
Instruments 



llth-12th grade 
primarily 

As referred 



School 
Agency Site 



4* Job Analysis 



Resource Teacher 
Employer 



Job Analysis 
Worksheet 



Jointly completed 
by resource teacher 
and supervisor 



Prior to job 
placement 



On Job Site 



5* Access to 
Adult Service 
Providers 



Resource Teacher 
Parents 



ITP 

Agency Resource 
Guide 

Interagency/ 

Intersector 

Agreements 



Eligibility 

Transportation 

Funding 

Intersector Task 
Focus 



16 years of age 
and up 

Ongoing throughout 
lEP/ITP Process 



School/ 
Community 



Community 



6* Training/ 
Curriculum 
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Resource Teacher 
Paraprof essionals 



Vocational Teacher 

Resource Teachers 
Paraprof essionals 



Vocational 
Curriculum 

Community Based 
Instruction 
Vocational Materials 

Job Exploration/ 
Job Training 



Classroom Instruction 14 years of age 

and up 

Out of School 
Instruction 



Out of School 
Instruction 



School/ 
Community 
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TABLE 12 

Program Profile: An Outline of Steps in the Transitional Process for Behaviorally Disordered 



COMPONENTS 


WHO 


WHAT 


HOW 


WHEN 


WHERE 


1. 


Interest/ 
Expectations 


Resource Teacher 


COPS/PIC 
CAREER DECISION 
MAKING SYSTEM 


Interest Inventory 


Usually begins 
at 9th grade 


School 




(Work) 


Guidance Counselor 


NCIS 


Checklist 


Available nth-12th 


School 






Parent 


Survey Form 


Checklist /Interview 


Yearly at lEP 


School /Home 






Student 


Questionnaire 


Checklist/Interview 


Ye'-trly'at lEP 


School /Home 


2. 


Potential 
Jobs 


Resource Teacher 
(Primarily) 


JOB SITES/ 


Personal 


Generally 
llth-12tn grades 


Within loca] 

school/ 

community 






D.O. Teacher 
Guidance Counselor 
Student Family 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Contact 




3* 


Student 

Skills 

Analysis 


Resource Teacher 
& School Team 


Student Competency 
Checklist 


Checklist 


Initially at 
9th grade 
up-d;ate yearly 


School /Home 






Student/Parent 


CAP/COP 


^Checklist 


llth-12th grade 
primarily 


School 






Outside Agencies 


GATB/VALPAR 


Instruments 


As referred 


Agency Site 




Job Analysis 


Resource Teacher 
Employer 


Job Analysis 
Worksheet 


Jointly completed 
by resource teacher 
and supervisor 


Prior to job 
placement 


On Job Site 


c 

5. 


Access to 
Mult Service 
Providers 


Resource Teacher 
Parents 


ITP 

Agency Resource 
Guide 


Eligibility 

Transportation 

Funding 


llth-12th grade 
contacted 


School/ 
Community 






Social Services/ 
Mental Health/ 
Judicial 


Personal and 
Social Assistance 

Interagency/ 

Intersector 

Agreements 


Court Order/ 
Referral 

Intersector Task 
Forces 


On Referral 

Ongoing throughort 
lEP/ITP Process 


School/ 

Community/ 

Home 

Community 



6* Training/ 
Curriculum 
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Resource Teacher 
Vocational Teacher 



CCC Staff 



Curriculum Modules 
Instruction 
Vocational Materials 

Job Exploration/ 
Job Training 



Early Entry 



Clas.-kroom Instruction 

Field Trips, Guest 

Speakers 

Out of 

School 

Instruction 

Out-of-School 
[nst^iictior 



9th-12th grades 
and up 



llth-12th Grade 



School/ 
Community 
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At CCC 



A> Interest/Expectations 

All members of the transition team should be 
involved in the assessment of the student*s job 
interests* Assessing these interests usually begins at 
about the 9th grade and involves three major procedures 
including a parent survey, a student interest 
questionnaire, and a number of commercially available 
interest inv^^'^tories. 

!• Parent survey > The parent survey, which is 
presented on page 54 is used to gather background 
information that will help transition team members, 
parents and the student formulate long range employment 
goals. It is used initially just prior to the first 
transition meeting and then updat-d annually* The most 
effective way to gather the inforiHation is a face to 
face Interview with parents or guardians* Although the 
questions are designed to obtain information on career 
and work expectations, a skilled interviewer may be 
able to gather other important information such as 
parent attitude, level of parent support and parent 
expec ta t ion • 

2* Student interest questionnaire* This 
questionnaire which is presented on pages 55 and 56 is 
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NAME: 



PARENT SURVEY 

AGE: 



DATE: SCHOOL: 

RESOURCE TEACHER: 

FORM COMPLETED BY: 



1* What responsibility does your son/daughter have at home? 
(i*e«, Jobs> chores) 



2. If there was one responsibility you would like your 

son/daughter to be able to do at hone, what would it be? 



3* How is your son/daughter involved in the community in which 
he lives? 



4. What are your son/daughter's leisure activities with 
friends/family? (Include both) 



5* What job(s) do you think your son/daughter would be good at 
after graduation? 



6* Do you need assistance when your son/daughter enters the 
world of work? (i*e*, career awareness, vocational 
assessment, vocational counseling, job placement, elc*) 



COMMENTS/CONCERNS 



Voc* 103 54 
7/86 
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STUDENT INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE 



NAME: 



DOB: 



ADDRESS: 



INTERVIEWER: 



DATE: 



GRADE: 



1. 



Tell me what your typical weekday and weekend is like? 



2* What things do you like to do in your free time? 

Do you enjoy being alone or with others ir your free time? 

3. What are your hobbies? 

4. What books do you like reading or having read lo you? 
5« Do you belong to any clubs or organizations? 

6. What subjects do you like best in school? 

7, What work would you like to do? 
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STUDENT INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE 

8« What do you think your parents would like you to do? 

9. What are your parents* occupations? (Fast and present) 
10\ Where do you see yourself after graduation? (vocationally) 



!!• What would you like to do next year regarding career 
education? 



12« How can you prepare to enter the jobs you have observed? 



13. How do your own interesus^ abilities and skills relate to 
the jobs you have observed? 



14« Do you have a valid drivers license? Do you have access 
a vehicle? 



Voc. 104 

7/86 
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used to gather information from students about 
themselves and their [long-term] job interests. This 
form is also used initially just prior to the first 
transition meeting, and then updated annually. In its 
present form, the Student Questionnaire is designed for 
mild to moderate handicapped students. It will need to 
be modified and adapted for moderately to severely 
hand icapped . 

3 • Inventories • A number of commercial ly 
a%^ailable inventories are listed in Table 13, along 
with a brief description of their use and distribution 



Refer to Table 13 



source. Many of these are available for use through 
either the Central Community College system or the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Services. 

B. Identifying Potential Jobs 

This process also begins at about the 9th grade 
and involves school and family members. Please refer 
to the preceeding section (Part II) on "Steps In 
Marketing Planning" and " I .np 1 emen t i ng Marketing 
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Table 13 

CoMerclally Available Job Interest and Work Skill Inventories 





Assessment 








AaiDiniscereu 


Abbreviation 


Full Title/Company 


Purpose 




By. 


6ATB 


General Aptitude 


Aptitudes 


a) 


Nebraska Job 




Test Battery 


and 




' ' Service 






Dexterity 


b) 


Division of 










Rehabilitatioi 










Services 




\J * iJ * U sZ ^ a L UlUCliU \J ^ 










Labor (NE Job Service) 








TAP 


Talent Assessment 


Aptitudes 


Special Training 




Program 


Dexter 1 ty 




Requi: ed 






Discrimination 


















P.O. Box 5087 










Jacksonville, FL 32247- 


5087 






PIC 


Pictorial Inventory 


Career 


a) 


Teachers 




of Careers 


Explorations 


b) 


Students 














P.O. Box 5087 










Jacksonville, Fl 32247- 


5087 






VIP 


Vocati onal Implications 


Self awareness 


a) 


Teachers 




of Pe rsonali ty 




b) 


Students 




Talent Assessment, Incs 










P.O. Box 5087 










Jacksonville, Fl 32247- 


5087 






VALPAR 


VALPAR Work Samples 


Coordinat ion 


a) Community 






Dext er i ty 




College 



Assessment 
Centers 



VALPAR International Corp. b) Division of 

P.O. Box 5767 Rehabilitation 

Tucson, AZ 85703-5767 Service's 
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Table 13 (continued) 



Assessment 
Abbrevia t ion 



Full Ti tie/Company 



Purpose 



Administered 
By 



COPS 
COPS II 

COPE 

CAP 



CDM 



NCIS 



WRIOT 



Brigance 



Occupational 
Interests 
Occupat ional 
Interests 



Work values 



Career Occupat i\onal 
Preference System 

Career Occupat ional 
Preference System- 

(Lower Reading Level ) 

Career Orientation 
Placement & Evaluation 
Survey 



Career Ability Placement Abilities 



EDITS 

P.O. Box 7234 

San Diego , CA 92107 

Career Decision- 
Making System 



Job xnteres ts 
Career Values 
Options 



AGS 

Publishers Building 
P.O. Box 99 

Circle Pine, MN 55014-1796 



Nebraska Career 
Information System 

NCIS 

519 Nebraska Hall 
University of NE 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0 552 



Wide Range Xnteres t- 
Opinicn Tes t 

JASTAK Associates, Inc. 
1526 Gilpin Avenue 
Wilmington, DE 19806 



Career 

exploration 
(of Nebraska 
Labor Market ) 

(lease only) 



Interest 
Opinions 



*Jrigance-Inventory of 
Essential Skills 



Word skills 
Reference skills 
Math sfcills 
Curriculum Associates, Inc. 
5 Esquire Road 
North Billerica, MA 01862 



Teachers 
Teachers 

Teachers 

Veacher s 



Teachers 



Counselors 



Teachers 



Teachers 
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C. Student Skills Analysis 

Although the analysis of student skills is an 
ongoing process^ serious consideration of assessing 
job-related skills should begin at 15-16 years of age. 
As indicated in Tables 9-12i the analysis can involve 
some of those commercially available work skill 
in-^entories . In addition , the competency checklist , 
'-»hich is found in the referenced Cooperative Vocational 
Program Handbook , is used by the Resource Teacher to 
compile an informal summary profile of the student's 
vocational competencies and skills^ The checklist 
includes entry-level job competencies, classroom 
behaviors, and hands-on vocational skills and 
characteristics • The 27 competencies are evaluated by 
five persons including the resource, classroom and 
industrial arts teachers, the parent and the student. 

The authors have also developed a number of ' 
standardized procedures which have been useful when 
requesting a vocational assessment and follow-up from 
either Vocational Rehabilitation or a Nebraska 
Communf.ty College. These procedures are summarized in 
Table 14. 



Refer to Table 14 
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Table 14 

Procedures for Vocational Asses soients 



1. Through the Division of Rehabilitation Services (Voc Rehab) 

a. Ob tain Referral form from vocational consultant 

b. Complete the Referral form 

1. Parent/Student signatures 

2. Cummulative grade record 

3. Psychological records 

c. Follow-up 

1. Communicate with vocational consultant 

2. Coordinate endeavors with Voc Rehab 

d. Accounting 

1. Incor porPT/e results into the ITP 

2. Complete ITP Related Services form (Voc Form 106 back) 

3. Complete SVEP (Voc Form 106) 

2. Through Central Community College 

a. Obtain Referral forms from vocational consultant 

b. Complete the Referral 

»7 • Parent Release forms - signatures 

:i. School Administration approval 

i=i • Administer pre assessments as provided 

1. Selectable 

2. Pictorial Inventory of Careers (PIC) 

3. Inventory of Essential Skills 

f. Follow--up 

I. Schedule review with vocational consultant, parents* 

schoolcounselor 
1. Develop a program to assist student in career planning 
3. Schedule student into relevant classes to develop skil 

fj« Accounting 

1. Incorporate assessment results into ITP 

2. Up-date the ITP Related Services form (VOC 106) 

3. Up-date Individual Vocational Educational Plan (Voc 10 
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D# Job Analysis 

Job analysis Is the technique used by the resource 
teacher, vocational teacher or job coach to ensure that 
the student is able to perforin the job to acceptable 
standards. Before a teacher carrying out job training 
can teach job-related skills to the student, he/she 
needs to be completely aware of the job's components. 
An effective way for the teacher or job coach to gain 
this awareness is to spend time at the job site before 
the student begins work there. 

The job analysis processes suggested in this 
Handbook are based on procedures originally developed 
by Marc Gold and Associates and recently published in 
an excellent (and usable) book entitled, Ge t't ing 
Employed, Staying Employed (McLoughlin, GarveV & 
Callahan, 1987). The sequence of activities necessary 
to obtain the information for a job au.^lysis are 
summarized in Table 15. 



Refer to Table 15 
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Job 



Table 
Analysis 



15 

Process 



I. 
1. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 



10. 
11. 

12< 
13< 
14. 



Visit the job site to begin a detailed job analysis of the 
tasks / routm'^s identified in Step //5. 

Observe the way in which current employees perform the various 
routines • 

Participate in the- typical orientation procedures of the company, 
if at all possible. 

Meet and get to know co-workers and supervisors. Remember the 
names of employees so that you can facilitate introductions when 
the new employee starts work. 

Have someone at the job site teach you the routines. Notice the 
procedures, cues, amount of supervision provided, and complexity of 
the routines. 

Perform the routines that are novel to you until you have a feel 
for the job. 

Decide on the neod for detailed job analysis and inventories for 
the various tasks/routines of the job. 

Write task analyses and inventories for the tasks/routines that you 
feel will require the most intervention. 

Obtain approval from the employer on the methods chosen for the 
tasks/ rout ines to be trained and any modifications/adaptations that 
you have devised* 

Identify natural cues and consequences in the work routines of the 
emp loyee . 

Based on Step //lO and your knowledge of the needs and skills of the 
employee, select potential training strate^^ies, motivating 
strategies, possible adaptations, opportunities for lob 
restructuring, and partial participation of other workers. 

Write a comprehensive training plan based on Step 11. 

Complete the job analysis form, if required. 

Set a starting date, commanicate with the employee and his or her 
family, and begin training. 



Adapted from McLaughlin e£ aj. ( 1987 , page 131). 
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E» Access to Adult Service Providers (Interagency) 



Intersector task forces are an important vehicle 
to insure customers (employers, handicapped students) 
get what they need. Problems, which often become 
barriers to employment, can be resolved tnrough 
intersector cooperation* Intersector agreements cat 
also facilitate people being referred to appropriate 
agencies, receiving job opportunities and adequate 
supports. Resources can be pooled to more effectively 
meet customer (employers, handicapped students) needs. 
Intersector cooperation truJr makes em^/loyment for the 
person with disabilities a community effort rather than 
an agency or institution only endeavor. 

Successful job placement and maintenance 
frequently require interfacing three levels of the 
service delivery network, in.cluding participant, 
service providers and the larger social system. During 
the last 10 years, the authors have learned a number of 
important factors about working with the public and 
private sectors including: 

. The public and private sectors speak very 

different languages. 
. The two sectors do not understand one 

another very well. 
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• Each is intimidated by the other. 

• The private sector is sensitive to the needs 
of handicapped persons, but cautious about 
getting involved. 

• Public sector personnel must become 
proficient in using business and marketing 
principles • 

• Large multi-sector interagency meetings do 
not work. 

To overcome potential intersector barriers, we 
have moved from an interagency meeting approach to an 
intersiiCtoi task force approach. The difference 
between these two approaches is diagra-::ned in Figure 3. 
The most important difference is the singular focus of 



Refer to Figure 3 



tne intersector approach and the inclusion of only 
those groups that ar'^ really necessary to accomplish 
the rnsk at hand. For example, this intersector 
approach has worked v^ell as a vehicle for transition 
planning between ESU' //9 school districts and 



^7 



INTERAGENCY 



INTERSECTOR 



School 



Vocational 
Rehabilicacion 




Courts 



Catalyse or 
Lead Agency 



jCoronun 
iHencal 



icy-Basedj 
Recardationl 



Mental 
Health 



SocUl 
$«rvlc«« 



Schools 




SSI 



SSDI 



School* 




SocUl 
S«rvt<«« 


h b 






Court! 


4 


Htnc«l 
Koalch 



Individual 
Judicial 

Tr position 
Plan 



r 



School* 



Jobs 



Chamber of 
CoMcrcc/ 



Social 
Sorvlcc 



□ 



^ Kousinj 



7 



S«rvic« 
Crou^l 



» Community 
> Integration 



H««lth 



1^ SctooU 




ctm 















>Job Coach 
Long-Term 
Job 

Support 
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Figure 3 

Interagency Versus Interse:;tor Approach to Creating Opportunities 
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Mid-Nebraska Mental Retardation Services. Its 
versatility suggests its potential success for others* 

Inters ector task force me e tings are complex sales 
meetings. The group must learn to talk one anothers* 
language and arrive at mutually beneficial decisions. 
There are several ways to make sure these intersector 
task force meetings work well, including: 

• The primary consideration must be meeting 
the customer's (handicapped student, 
employer) needs in the most effective manner 

• The group must adopt a marketing and 
customer first orientation 

• The facilitator must help the group maintain 
focus and lead them to make decisions. The 
facilitator must help the group dodge 
possible bottlenecks resulting from 
differences in various agencies language , 
philosophies and operating procedures 

• The facilitator should build the intersector 
task force into a cohesive team, which sees 
itself as having a separate identity. 
Reinforcing group members and celebrating 
effective decision making helps develop a 
team. Members of the team must feel 

67 
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owrership in decision and activities of the 
task force* 

Intersector task f>rces can help solve problems 
and create opportunities* They can help address job 
coach, funding, training, transportation and 
opportunity development needs* Most importantly, they 
are a means of increasing work opportunities for 
persons with disabilities* 

In thinking about developing an interagency or 
intersector agreement, it will be useful to use the 
checklist provided in Table 16c The checklist includes 
all those items that will facilitate the impleiaen tat ion 



Refer to Table 16 



of a written agreemen t * Throughout the agreement 
writing process, it is important to focus on a workable 
agreement whose purpope is to facilitate both the 
transitional process and on-going placement success* 

Each cooperating agency or business should agree 
to designate at least one individual to act as a 
transition liaison to facilitate the transition 
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Interaf;ea«' 



Table 16 
»ri?^!Ctor Agreement Checklist 



Does 



the agreement include or address the following: 



1. Mission statement or purpose 6x agreement 

2« Number and names of agenciv^s involv<?d in the agreement 

3» Measurable goals to be accomplished by core team as preliminary activities to the 
writing of Interagency agreement 

4. Definition of terms 

5« Descriptions of roles and responsibilities of each agency in implementation of the 
agreement 

6. Description of eligibility determinati*"^n processes for each agency 

7. Delineation of referral procedures for each agency's services 

8. Description of staffing allocations from each agency fur transition and interagency 
operations 

9r Implementation procedures 

10. Plan for dissemination of agreement 

11 • Plan for interagency inservice 

12. Time overlapping/service coordination 

13. List of service options available (direct or purchase) 

14. Procedure fCiT development of new services 

15. Provisions for individuals with severe handicaps 

16. Time-limited and ongoing service provision 

17. Cost sharing 

18. Data sharing (formative and evaluative) 

19. Procedures for release of information and confidentiality policy 

20. Attendance at lEP/ITF meetings 

21. Schedule for implementation 

22. Schedule for renegotiation or modification of agreement terms 

23. Policy on service delivery (duplication > repeating, initiation dates) 

24. Identification of agency liaisons to participating agencies 

25. Schedule of interaction between liaisons 

26. Desired outcomes of agreement 

27* Dissemination of services available to parents and candidates 

28. Procedure and schedule for ongoing needs assessment 



Adapted from Wehman, Moon, Everson, Wood and Barcus (1988). 
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process* These liaisons are primarily responsible for 
maintaining frequent and regular contact among the 
members* For example, the agency liaisons might be the 
school, community based mental retardation services, 
and vocational rehabilitation* They might share their 
services and costs in ways analogous to those show>^ in 
Figure 4 (adapted from Wehman e^ al » 1988, p. 118). 



Refer to Figure 4 



F» Training/ Curriculum 

Although a detailed discussion of training 
techniques is beyond the scope of this Handbook , four 
aspects of the current approach u ^d by ESU #9 need to 
be discussed. They incJude: (1) curriculum modules; 
(2) vocational materials; (3) job exploration; and (4) 
early entry to Central Community College. 

1. Curriculum modules . A major probler> 

identified in an earlier grant entitled, "The 
Cooperative Vocational Program" was the absence of a 
vocational curriculum sequenced for handicapped youth 
in rural schools and community settings. Although 
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Figure 4 



Three-way Cost Sharing Pie f o : the lir^^lementa tion of 
Supported EmployLient Services with Tr^ iis it ion-Age Youth 



EDUCATION 

Allocates one or 
more staff persons 
for supported 
employment services 



MENTAL RETARDATION 

Agrees to commit supported 
employment staff for the 
ongoing follow-along services 
after VRs time-limited funding' 
commitment ends 



REHABILITATION 

Authorizes adult service provider 
CO team up with schools to provide 
supported employment services to 
transi tion-age youth 



there are some commercially available vocational 
resource materials (see next section), ESU #9 Resource 
Teachers felt that a curriculum incorporating loual 
employer's job expectations would be more useful to the 
students preparing for employment in their local 
communities. It was also recognised that a 

teacher-developed curriculum, based on locax employer 
inputs would provide for individual school/community 
differences while ^/romoting feelings of program 
ownership by school personnel and participating 
community employers * 

Thus, a series of 14 curriculum modules were 
developed ba^ed upon local employers' input regarding 
critical skills- Each module's format: includes 
rationale, instructional objectives, key vocabulary 
words and definitions, general lesson sequence, 
materials list, supplemental activities and a module 
evaluation. The titles of these modules, foond in 
Table 17 are available from ESU #9. 
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Table 17 
Currlculua Module Titles 



in CLEAN UP YOUR ACT - Personal Hygiene 
//2 THIWK SAFETY - Safety and Emergencies 

//3 LANGUAGE SKILLS - Listening, Following Spoken and Written 

Instructions, and Reading Functional Words and 
S igns 

//4 WHAT'S THE ANSWER WHAT ' S THE QUESTION? - Questioning Skills 
//5 PERSON TO PERSON - Personal Interaction 

//& STEPPING INTO THE JOB MARKET - Job Maintenance, Time Related, Job 

Performance and Indepeident Skills 

//7 TIME AND TIME AGAIN - Time and Time Management Usage 

//8 WHAT SHOULD I DO? - Decision Making 

i'9 FROM HERE TO THERE - Transportation/Map Usage 

//lO USING COMMON LINEAR MEASURING TOOLS 

//II DOLLARS AND SENSE - Money 

//12 LOOKING FOR A JOB - Awareness of Community Resources, Occupational 

Categorization, and Education/Training Required 
for Occupations 

//13 A JOB IN YOUR FUTURE - Skill and Interest Awareness, Career 

Awareness and Looking for a Job 

//14 THE FIRST IMPRESSION - The Interview 
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2# Vocatl ^r al materials A number of 
commercially available materials (generally workbooks) 
are listed in Table 18. This list is not reant to be 



Refer to Table 18 



exhaustive or to reflect our endorsement. The list 
corses from a project awarded to Hennepin Technical 
Centers (9000 Brookln Blvd. , Brookln Park, Minnesota 
55344) by the U.S. Department of Education (DSEAS). 

3* Job exploration . If the student is interested 
in exploring a job, two forms must be completed. One 
is the "Release of Liability Form: (Voc. 107) and the 
other is the "Proof of Insurance Form" (Voc. 108). 
Both are found in Appendix B. In additioiri, a "Job 
Exploration Data Sheet" (Voc. 109) is completed by the 
Resource Teacher to provide writtv:n documentation 
detailing the job exploration/ training experiences that 
the student is involved in during the year. A copy of 
the data sheet is provided in Table 19. 
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Table 18 

Vocational Skills Development Materials 



Anema D., Don* t Get Fired > Janus Book Publii^her 

EMC Publishing, Intervieving for Jobs , EMC Publishing 

Leonard, Terry^ , Real Life Reading Cards J. Weston Waich, P.O. Box 658, 
Portland. Maine, 04103-0658 

Mintz, Herman, Telephone Use Activity J. Weston Walch, P.O. Box Box 658, 
Portland, Maine, 04104-0658 

Physical and Mental Demands of Occupations with Job and Worksite 

Modification s , 1984 Minnesota Career Formation Systeu;, 635 Capitol 
Sq;, St. PauT, MN 55101 

Rand, Kenneth, Time Card & Paychecks , Janus Book Publisher, 2501 
Industrial Pkw/., W. Hayward, CA. 94545 

Rand, Kenneth, My Job Application File;, Janus Book Publisher, 2501 
Industrial Pkvy.^, W. Hayvard, CA 94545 

Walch,, Weston J. Handling Your Money , J. Weston Walch,. P.O. Box 658, 
Portland,. Aaine 04104-0658 

Walch, Weston J., Steps to Independent Living , J. Weston Walch, P.O. Box 
65\8, Portland"", Main 04104-0658 

Westby, T-^bson, Dorothy, Ed.D., Tibbets, John W. , Ed. L ifsshool , 

O ccupc. «. ional Knovvledge and Interpersonal Relations; (a pacemaker 
program ) Fearon Education, David S. Lake Publishers, 1961^ 

Wing - Job Interview , Wing, 25825 Mission Blvd., Hayward, California 

Wircenski, Terry L. , Employability Skills for the Special Needs Learner , 
Aspen Sy>-;tems Corporation, 1600 Research Blvd., Rockville, MD 10850 
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4« Early entry* The early entry program at a 
local commualty college allows handicapped students a 
wider choice of career opportunities than may be 
available at the local district* Early entry at the 
local community college is a program designed for 
mildly to moaerately to handcapped students to: (a) 
allow students to enroll in vocational classes that are 
not offered in their local school; (b) allow students 
to take additional vocational classes once they have 
taken all that is offered ac their local school; or (c) 
help the student gain an early transition to a 
vocational program at the pos t-seconc'ary level* The 
procedures for developing ah early entry program for a 
student are su.umarized it Table 20* 



In summary, this part of the Ha ndbook has outlined 
the six components of the transition- process that were 
presented in the 4 Program Profiles summarized in 
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TABLE 19 



JOB EXPLORATION DATA 



SCHOOL 



RESOURCE TEACHER 



STUDENT 



GRADE 



OCCUPATIONS 
EXPLORED 



INCLUSIVE DATE 
OF EXPLORATION 
Mo* Day to Mo* Day 




SCHOOL YEAR 



NAME OF BUSINES. 
AND 
SUPERVISOR 



Due in ESU //9 office of Vocational Consultant May 5 
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Table 20 
Procedures for Early Entry 



!• Resource Teacher will contact Vocational Consultant and they will: 
a« Interview students 

b« Students must be seniors (juniors by special permission)* 
Must be at least 17 ye^rs old 

c« Consultant and teachers review student records 

d« Check school district policy 

e« Obtain parent signatures 

f« Obtain administrative signatures 

g« Prepare students for vocational assessments 

2* Vocational Consultant will present application to CCC for: 

a* Administrative approval 

b« Instructor approval 

c« Student visit 

3« Vocational Consultant will assist the student with initial 
registration 

4« Progrdsc should be checked by resource teacher: 
a* Conti^ct CCC instructor 

b^ Communicate with vocational consultant 
c« rite goals and objectives in lEP/lTP 
d« Complete an I TP and Related Service Form 
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Tables 9-12. These six steps included identifying the 
student's job interests and potential jobs, completing 
student's skills and job analyses, accessing the adult 
service providers through interagency or intersector 
agreements, and implementing a training curriculum. 
The intent of this section was to emphasize the 
importance of — and procedures involved in — matching 
the student, with his/her particular interests and 
skills, to available community jobs, and then to 
establish training and suopport mechanisms that will 
ensure a successful transition. Those process steps 
are codified in and through the Individual Transition 
Plan (ITP) as part of the lEP process. The purpose of 
the next section (Part IV) is to outline the Plan's 
conteUw and procedures. 
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PART IV: DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENtING THE 
INDIVIDUAL TRANSITION PLAN (ITP) 

Transition is a term that we have ni^d frequently 
throughout the Handbook s As we stated in Part I, 
"transitions are an essential part of everyone's life, 
requiring adaptations at various times to new roles, 
locations and relationships." For all of us, 
transition planning is designed to increa§.e .t.h.a_ 
probability of success in the next environment. 

The concept of the Individual Transition Plan 
(ITP) has emerged recently to help students with 
special needs participate successfully and fully in the 
areas of work living and community integration! In the 
ITP process, significant others in the student's 
current and future life spaces receive meaningful 
information about environments for which the individual 
needs to be prepared to function, and then provide 
services to enhance the probability of smooth 
adjustment (Sc ha lock, 1986)« As discussed previously, 
the essential components of the ITP process include 
(Brown e_t al^. 1981 ) : 

• The ITP must be comprehensive, specifying 
the preparatory experience needed by the 
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individual to function independently ann 

productively in the new environment.* 

The ITP is individualized and contains 

precisely stated transition objectives, 

training activities, materials and 

evaluation strategies functionally related 

to a unique subsequent "life span"* 

The ITP process involves parents and/or 

g U'la rd^iTciu S • ~ ' ^ 

The ITP process requires the actual 
participation of both sending and receiving 
personnel* Both jointly design and assist 
in the implementation of a series of 
experiences that maximize subsequent 
functioning* 

The ITP process includes the focused 
expertise of competent related service 
personnel* These professionals should visit 
and obtain information about the wide range 
of environments for which the individual is 
being prepared* FollowiTig this , they should 
provide their expertise to assist in the 
actual transition of the individual from one 
environment to another* 
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• The ITP strategy requires direct instruction 
in a variety of actual subsequent 
environments because of the extreme 
difficulty moderately to severely impaired 
individual's have in generalizing, 
transferrin" training and performing across 
environments ♦ persons, inate**''als and 
langua. e cues. 

^ • The ITP procf»f?? integrate "2 trair»ing 

activities preparing the person in 
subsequent li ving-work environs ents- 

• The ITP process should focus on behavioral 
skill development, prosthetxc usag^ and 
environmental adaptations '-^quired to live 
in less restrictive and more productive 
environments • 

The U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation (OSERS) has made 
transition a priority area and has <? veloped a 
conceptual transition model (Will, 1984) that is shown 
in Figure 5. The top part of the wodel shows the 
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FIGURE 5 



TRANSITION MODEL 
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EDUCATION ISSUES 
Staff Expertise 
Knowledge of jobs/community 
2 Ecobehavioral Assessment 



Curricula that builds: 

positive self-image 
general work and living 
skills 

specific job and living 
skills 

Community Referenced Goals 



Community Training 
Voc Ed/Spec Ed Cooperation 
Academic vs Vocational emphasit. 
Graduation Requiremen ts 



Informed /Supportive 
Administration 



NO SPECIAL SERVICES 
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INTERSECTOR ISSUES 
Staff Expertise 
Emp loyee Awareness 
Funding 

Avai lability of Services 

Eligibility Requirements 

Counselor/ Case worker 

"Freedom to be Creative" 

Services to severely handicapped 
Individuals 

High Cost of "Supported" Programs 

Intersector Ignorance 

"First Dollar" Clarification 

Agency /School /Employer 
Understanding and Cooperation 

Ref crral/Service-Initiation 
(Responsibility Centers) 



QUALITY OF LIFE ISSUES 

Employment Trends 

Job Availability 

Staff Expertise in "Supported 
Environments" 



'FRir-^^^l/Adult Agency Understanding, 
Trust, and Cooperation 



Community Support 
Community Suppport 
Transportation 

Housing 

Recreation-Leisure 

Social Support Systems 

Friendship Patterns 

Overprotcctiveness 
(The Essence of Handicappi sm) 
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transition of students inro environments characterized 
by employment, living and community integration. It 
also suggests that some students will require no 
special services, whereas others will require ongoing, 
services such as those defined earlier in reference to 
supported employment. The bottom section of the model 
reflects a number of issues that need to be addressed 
and resolved through the ITP process. These include 
issues that relate to education, intersector groups and 
the person's quality of life. 

This section of the Handbook outlines the 
procedures that the authors have dei-eloped to implement 
the student's ITP. Although the section basically 
deals with procedural formats, one should not overlook 
the dynamic and interactive nature of developing and 
implementing a student's ITP. The section is divided 
into the following four subsections: (1) notice of 
ITP; (2) ITP form; (3) ITP related services; and (4) 
potential barriers. 

A. Notice of ITP 

Prior to the firs^ transition meeting, the 
Resource Teacher sends a letter to the parents 




concerning the transition plan process. The content of 
the letter is printed below. 



Parents and Guardians: 

Beginning their Freshman year, students 
enrolled in the resource program will be 
involved in an Individual Transition Plan as 
part of their Individual Educational Plan. The 
purpose of the Individual Transition Plan is to 
develop current instructional objectives which 
will help to prepare your son/daughter for 
future goals and environments in which they 
will be required to function. 

This process includes working with school 
pe-^sonnel, Voc-Rehab and other appropriate 
age '^ies. The transitional plan will be 
forh lated at the time of your student's lEP. 

Please feel free to call if you have any 
questions or concerns. 

Sincerely , 



In addition to the above [optional] letter, two 
weeks prior to the scheduled lEP/lTP conference, the 
Resource Teacher (or program supervisor) sends a prior 
written notice to parents concerning the scheduled 
meeting whose purpose is. to review and revise the 
student's lEP/lTP. This form is presented as Figure 6. 
The form is prepared annually for all students grades 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE UNIT NO. 9 

Serving Adams. Clay, Hamilton. Southern Hall. Nuckolls & Webster Counties 
1117 E. South Street. P.O. Box 2047, Hastings. Nebraska 68901 -2047 
Phone (402) 463-5611 

GIL FEIS • ADMINISTRATOR 
'o^\y^^ FIGURE 6 

MOTICE OF INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PLAN/INDIVIDUAL TRANSITION PLAN 

(Secondary - Voc 101) 



Dear 



Name of Student 

District of Residence 



As a servicing agency for the school 

district, we are responsible to afford you prior written notice that 
it is time to schedule a meeting to review your child's 
Individualized Education Program (lEP), and to present to you 
information supporting the proposed revisions. If you would like 
more information on the proposed revisions and the supporting data 
please contact me. Specifically, the purpose of the lEP meeting is 
to 



School district personnel and others who will attend the lEP 
meeting are: 



You are encouraged to bring any person you believe would be helpful 
with the lEP review/ revi s i on process. 

Agreeable with you, we would like to meet on , 

19 , at o'clock at the , 

If this time and/or date is not agreeable with you, please call me at 

so that we can schedule a time mutually agreeable to 

all parties. 

Federal Law requires the school to advise you of your rights on 
special education records established and maintained for your child 
by the school; an independent evaluation, right to timely notice, 
right to consent, right to a due process hearing, responsibility of 
the school for providing surrogate parent, right to full and 
individual evalution, right to least restrictive environment and 
confidentiality of information. Should you desire to discuss these 
procedural safeguards, please contact your child's special education 
teacher and request that someone be made available to explain in 
depth the procedural safeguards (parent's right) available under 
State and Federal Law and accompanying regulations. 

Respectfully, 



/ksg 

cc: Student's File 
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7-12 for written documentation that the 
parents/guardians have been notified of the lEP/lTP 
meeting. The form contains a list of the following: 

• School district personnel and others who 
will attend 

• Encouragement for parent to bring any person 
they believe would be helpful with the 
lEP/lTP review/ revision process. 

• Time and date of conference. 

• Contact person and phone number for 
rescheduling if necessary. 

. Brief summary of parent rights and federal 
law concerning lEPs . 

A copy should be made and sent to all school 
district personnel and others attending, including the 
parent/guardian. The original should be placed in the 
student's special education file. 

B. IT'P Form 

There are a number of purposes for using a 
standardized IT? format. Some of the more important 
reasons include consistency, legal responsibilities and 
as a basis for management and evaluation activities* 
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The format that ESU //9 has developed and used for the 
last three years is presented in Figure 7. This format 
is used initially at the first transition plan meeting 
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and is updated as needed throughout the school year and 
annually. The form is completed by the lEP/ITP team. 
In practice, the lEP/ITP team membership is comprised 
of those school personnel we normally serve in the lEP 
team (for example, resource teacher, regular education 
teaching staff, other special education personnel and 
diagnostic staff when appropriate, school 
administrative personnel). What makes the lEP/ITP 
process different from the lEP process is the addition 
of outside agency personnel (for example. Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Mid-Nebraska Mental Retardation 
services), private employers, or other community based 
personnel involved in transition planning. The parents 
and student should always be involved in the transition 
plan. An example of a completed IT? is presented in 
Figure 80 
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STUDENT 



INDIVIDUALIZED TRANSITIONAL PLAN 
(VOCATIONAL IRAINING & PLACEMENT) 

GRADE DATE PREPARED 



SCHOOL 



YEAR 



GOALS 



GENERAL PROCEDURE 



RESOURCES 



PEOPLE 
RESPONSIBLE 



ENDING 
DATE 



00 
VO 



106 



105 



ERIC 



;PARED BY 



PROJECTED GRADUATION DATE 
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C. ITP Related Services 

Successfully developing and implementing an ITP 
requires both conceptualization and organization 
skills. ESU //9 has developed a format that is 
presented in Figure 9 along with instructions for its 
completion which are presented in Table 21. This form 



is completed by the Resource Teacher and should assist 
her/him to identify all pertinent data about the 
student • 

A critical aspect of the ITP process is i:o be able 
to track the student's involvement with outside 
agencies and employers. To facilitate this process, a 
format was developed (presented in Figure 10) that is 
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STUDENT 



' Figure 8 

EXAMPLE OF A COMPLETED INDIVDIUALIZED TRANSITION PLAN 

GRADE DATE PREPARED SCHOOL 



Year Goals 

1986 Job Exploration 

Student aide in a 
teacher's class for 
9 weeks in Woods 



1987 To complete a job 

exploratloji activity 
in carpentry under 
supervision of a 
carpenter 



1988 



1988 



General Procedure 

1- Discuss w/ teacher 

2- Follow-up by having a 
scheduling meeting in 
fall of 'oG to set up 
Jacky's program 

3- Include parents in 
Jacky's scheduling 

1- Contact and confer with 
school administration 

2- Make necessary parent 
con tact 

3- Conference w/ carpenter 

4- Set up work schedule to 
fit Jacky's school schedule 



Resources 

High School 
Parent approval 
Scheduling 



Job exploration 
Follow-through and 
monitoring by 
Voc. Consultant 
and Resource 
Teacher 



1987 To explore possibility 1-Contact Parents for consent Counselor 



of job opp ortunities 
through voc Rehab 



Vocational Assessment 
at CCC in Hastings 



Plan support following 
graduation with 
Voc Rehab 



2- Set up visit for Voc 
Rehab to come to school 

3- Let Voc. Consult know 
of plans 

4- Rererral form from Unit 

5- Involve Jacky wherever 
possible 

1- Schedule time w/ CCC 

2- Meet with parents to 
discuss travel and 
appointment 

3- Establish time to 
interpret results 

1- Meet with Voc Rehab 
at lEP/ITP Meeting 

2- Discuss support 
through job on 
attending CCC following 
graduation 



Principal 
Voc Rehab 
Parents 



CCC 

Vocational Consultant 
to set up appointment 



CCC 

Voc Rehab 

School 

Parents 



People Responsible 

Counselor 
Principal 
Resource Teacher 
Student 
Teacher 



Resource Teacher 
Voc. Consultant 
Teacher Consultant 
School staff 



Resource Teacher 
Vocational Consultant 



Ending Date 

May 1987 



May 1988 



May 1988 



Vocational Consultant Dec. 1988 

Resource Teacher 

Parents 

School personnel 



Voc Rehab 
Resource Teacher 
Parents 
CCC staff 



May 1989 



PREPARED BY_ PROJECTED GRADUATION DA'i'E 

m ,07 



Figure 9 

SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLAN 



School 



Year 



Student I«D« 



Student Name 



^Social Security # 



Parent /Guardian 



Vocational Program/Class In Which Student Is Enrolled: 

Indus trial Arts 



Add ress 



Driver ' s License 
Phone # 



Yes 



No 



_Agri culture /Agribusiness 
^Business Education 
^Marketing and Distributive 
^Occupational Home Economics 
^^Diversified Occu pat ions 



Tests and Assessments Administered 



^Health Occupations 
^Trade and Industrial 
_^Consumer Home making 
"other (Explain) 



I n t e r e s t 

Achievement 

PreVocational_ 

Ap t i tude 

Other 



Disadvantages 

Academic 

Economic 

Limited English 

Proficient Ability 



Disabled 
Hand! capped 



vo 



Handi capped 

Specific Learning 

Edu cable Mentally 

Mentally Retarded 

Behavioral ly Impai red 

Speech Handi capped 

Visually Handicapped 

Orthopedically Handicapped 

Acoustically Handicapped 

Other Health Impaired (Autism) 

. Other Health Impaired (excluding Autism) 



Program Placement 
Academic 



Vocational 



Other 



_^Mult i-Handi capped 
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Prescription 

Voca t ional Counseling 

Extended Communi ty 

Involvement/ Services 

Integration of Basic 

Education and 
Vocational Education 

^Tutorial Assistance 

Peer Tutoring 

Computer Assisted Instruction 

^Indivi dualized Instruction 



Areas To Be Remediated 

Computational Skills 

Communication Skills 

Vocational Aptitude 

Career Awareness 

Employability Skills 

Community Living Skills 

Transitional Skills 

Other (explain) 



^Vocational Assessment/Evaluation 
^Specialized/ Ad apt i ye Equipment 
^Other (explain) 



Prepared by: 



Vocational Forms Completed 

Teacher * s Schedule 

Student Accounting Form 

Insurance Form 

Liability Release 

Job Behavior Analysis 

Competency Check List 

Job Act ivi ty Form 

Supervisor's Evaluation 

ITP 

ITP Related ■ Services 

Job Exploration Data -1 I 0 

Spec. Voc. Ed. Plan 



Date 



Table 21 

Instructions for Specialised Vocational Educational Plan (SVEP)* 

Fora 106 



This for m must remain in the student^s file.' This form should be 
completed by the resource teacher September 30 of each school year* 
The top portion is self-explanatory • 

The student I.D. number will be assigned new students after all 
Student Accounting Forms (SAF) are submitted* Students reported in 
1985-1986 are assigned an I.D* number submitted on the SAF. Use this 
number. 

Vocational Program/Class In Which Student Is Enrolled. 

If they are enrolled for first semester only , use 1 and school year 

If they are enrolled for second semester only , use 2 and school year 

If they are enrolled for the full year, use 3 and school year 

If they are enrolled only for nine weeks or less, use 9 and school 

year 

Tests and Assessments 

List any Tests administered in the school or if they go to Vocational 
Rehabilitation or Central Community College, etc. List each by 
name, i.e., GATE, WRIOT, NCIS, etc. Write the month and year. e.sc. 
(9-86) ^ ^ ^ 

Disadvantaged 

Use X to indicate appropriate condition. 
Handicapped 

Use X to indicate appropriate condition. 
Program Placement 

X academic if student is mainstreamed 

X vocational if student is in a special Educational Vocational 
Program, i.e., Job Exploration/Training or vocational work in the 
resource room 
X other and explain. 

Prescription 

X the appropriate response - 

This will be dealt with more in detail in thje lEP/lTP 

Areas To Be Remediated 

X the appropriate response- 

These are determined by formal or informal measures 
Vocational Forms Com pie ted 

Place the date month-day-year when completed 
7/86 Voc. 106 J^|f^ 



gl^Q Side 1 applies to both SPED and Chapter students. 
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completed by the Resource Teacher and/or other members 
of the ITP team. The form is completed initially at 
the first ITP conference and is updated throughout the 
school years. The purpose of this format Is to 
determine how extensively ITP team members use agencies 
and programs outside their immediate school 
environments. These potential services include 

. Social Services, which is the state-county 

agency that brokers Title 16, 19 and 20 

programs . 

. Mid-Nebraska, which is a community-based 

mental retardation program. 
. Voc Rehab, which is the state/region 

Department of Rehabilitation Services 
. Med/Mental Health, which refers to medical 

practioners/facilities and community or 

private mental health services. 
. Employer and type of employment (self 

explanatory) . 
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Figure 10 
ITP RELATED SERVICES 

INITIAL DATE SPED PROGRAM 



[SOCIAL SERVICE 
DATE AND 
SERVICES 


MID-NERR A^K A 
VOC-REHAB 
DATE AND 
SERVICES 


MT7n / MT7MTAT 

HEALTH/DATE 
AND SERVICES 


EMPLOYER/ 
TYPE OF 
EMPLOYMENT/ 
DATE & SERVICES 


CCC DATE 
& SERVICES 
SERVICES 


OTHER 
DATE & 
SERVICES 
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• CCC, which is a community college through 
which vocational/early entry eva.^uations are 
generally obtained. 

D> Potential Barriers 

A favorite statement of the authors is, "there are 
no problems; only opportunities to excel and succeed." 
Despite this optimism, there are realistic problems or 
barriers that arise to the successful implementation of 
a student's ITP. To help identify and better 
understand these barriers, resource teachers were asked 
to complete a questionnaire regarding the barriers that 
they were encountering in developing and implementing 
ITPs. A 3-point scoring system was employed in which a 
1 represented no barrier; a 2, somewhat of a barrier; 
and a 3, a significant ba,r^rier that either prevented 
job placement or interferred with ITP implementnation. 
The average score for each of these barriers is 
presented in Table 22. A number of potentially 
significant barriers were identified. In reference to 



Refer to Table 22 
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Table 22 
Potential ITP Barriers* 



Work Placement Barriers 



Mean Rat ings 



1. 

1. 

Z. 

h. 

5* 

6. 

?• 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 



Attitude(s) of employer 
Financial Disincentives 
High unemployment 
Lack of Appropriate Jobs 
Lack of Social Skills 
Lack of Trained Staff 
Lack of Work Skills 
Lack of Medical Benefits 
Parental Concern 
Staff Perceptions 
Transportat ion 



ITP Process Barriers^ 



1. 

2. 
3. 

5. 
6. 

7. 



Interests /Expectations 
Regarding Living/Work 

Identifying Potential Jobs 

Student Skills 

Job Analysis 

Develop I.T.P. 

Access to Adult Service 
^^g^^d^e'^s (Mental Health, 
ecu, \jc Rehab) 

Training /Developing 
Curriculum 



Job 


Job 


Exploration 


Training 


1.7 


3.0 


1.4 


2.5 


1.6 


1.0 


2.1 


2.5 


1.9 


1.5 


1.4 


1.0 


1.9 


2.0 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


1.0 


1.7 


2.0 



Mean Ratings 
1.9 

1.8 
1.6 
1.7 
1.5 
1.6 

1.7 



teacSe?s °" ^ barrier analysis questionnaire completed by 25 resource 
b 



See Tables 9-12 
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job exploration^ the major barriers were lack of 
appropriate jobs and social-work skills followed 
closely by attitude of employer and transportation. 
For job training, financial disincentives , lack of 
appropriate jobs and work skills, and transportation 
were identified* For the ITP process, identified 
barriers included determining interests, identifying 
living/work environments, and conducting a job 
analysis • 

Hopefully, the material presented in this and 
other sections of the Handbook will help overcome some 
of these barriers. Future inservice training programs 
will also address these potential barriers and outline 
specific procedures and strategies no overcome them. 

In summary, this section of the Handbook has 
discussed the procedures that we use for developing and 
implementing a student's Individual Transition Plan. 
However, that development and implementation are only 
part of the process; one must also insure its success. 
Specific techniques for doing so are discussed is the 
following section of the Handbook. 
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PART V: INSURING SUCCESS 

It was mentioned previously that the "place and 
pray" mentality is no longer a viable alternative in 
special education^ Rather, the more we experience the 
movement towards integrated living and work placements 
for students with dlsabilites, the more we realize the 
need for various support mechanisms. Discussion of 
four of these mechanisms is the focus of this section 
of the Handbook . The four include family involvement, 
school-based vocational preparation, on-the-job 
training (OJT), feedback, and on-going intersector 
support • 

A> Family Involvement 

In the next section of the Handbook we will 
summarize the ongoing program evaluation activites that 
ESU //9 has undertaken the last eight years to determine 
what happens to graduates of special education 
programs. One of the most significant findings of that 
longitudinal evaluation is that students whose family 
involvement during school was rated as moderate or high 
have consistently better employment outcomes than those 
whose family involvement was rated as low. Therefore, 
we feel strongly that we should begin our discussion of 
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insuring success with some suggestions about how to 
maximize parental irvolvement and support of the 
programmatic thrust outlined in this Handbook* 

To begin with, parents should be nade aware of the. 
program's philosophy, basis and operation as discussed 
in the preceeding four sections of the Handbook s 
Second, there are some critical things that parents 
need to have, to: (I) prepare them for the changing 
societal roles for their [handicapped] child; and (2) 
become informed of the issues related to successful 
school- to-work transitions so they can serve as 
advocates for th^ir son or daughter* Thus, we suggest 
that their knowledge will increase if you provide 
parent /guardian training in the following areas: 

« Employment capabilities of individuals with 
severe disabilities through use of the 
supported employment model 

• Roles of different agencies in the 
school-to-work transition process 

• Development and implementation of the 
Individualized Transition Plan (ITP) as part 
of the Individualized Education Plan (lEP) 

• Effects of wages on Social Security benefits 
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• Components of quality school employment 
training programs 

• Array of supported employment options that 
are or should be available in the community 

Third , there are some things that parents can do 
to facilitate a successful transition for their son or 
daughter. The more important of these include -(Thoon 
and Beale, 1986): 

. Take part in lEP/ITP development. 
. Support the school's effort to provide for 
training. 

. Make sure that vocational training is a pert 

of the student's lEP/ITP. 
. Help identify employment and living 

opportunities in the community. 
. Help identify the student's needs and 

interests . 

. Work on social and independent living skills 
at home. 

• Join advocacy groups. 

. Encourage the student's participation in 
community activities. 

• Ask questions. 
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Parents come into the lEP/ITP process with 
different levels of awareness. Thus, you might want to 
use the "Parental Needs Assessment" contained in Table 
23 to determine their need for updating or training. 



Refer to Table 23 



B. School-Based Vocational Training 

A second consistent finding of the ESU #9 
longitudinal program evaluation is that hours of 
vocational training received in schools predict job 
success, and that those students with the most hours 
have the more successful job outcomes as measured by 
wages, hours worked and yearly Income. The material 
presented In this sub-section emphasizes the importan-e 
of long-term planning for t»e student's transition into 
employment, and the critical role that active 
on-the-job experiences have upon the student's 
successful employment. Four aspects of school-based 
vocational programs will be discussed including: (1) 
program principles; (2) curriculum goals; (3) 
vocational preparation actlvites; and (4) career 
education competencies. Each is discussed on 
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Table 23 
PARENTAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT^ 



Directions: Please read the statements and mark yes, no, or not sure. 

Yes No Not sure 

I. I know what the term "transition" means 

2* I know what services are available to provide 

my daughter with vocational training after 
graduation and how to obtain them. 

3. I know what programs are available to provide 

residential services to my daughter after 

graduation and how to obtain thera 

4. I understand the role that Vocational 

Rehabilitation plays in vocational planning 

for my daughter and how to obtain their services. 

5. I know what a sheltered workshop or work 

activity center does. 

6. I know about SSI and Medicaid and the effect 

of my daughter's employment on paymentSf^ 

7. I know about post-secondary training options 

available for my daughter. 

8. I understand the type of vocational training my 

daughter is currently receiving. 

9. 1 know what the long-term vocational goals are 

for my daughter. 

10. I understand the role of the Department of 

Human Services in providing assistance to my 

daughter following graduation. 

II. If my daughter needs assistance in getting a 

job, or applying to a trade school or college, 

I know whom to contnct. 



Adapted from Struck (1987) 




subsequent pages with additional literature references 
for those readers wanting more information. 

^* Program principles. Throughout the Handbook , 
a number of program principles have been enumerated. 
These are summarized in Table 24. Their importance is 
that they reflect the current movement towards 
integrated employment, and thus represent programmatic 
goals for the employment component of the student's 
lEP/lTP. 



Refer to Table 24 



2» Curriculum Goals . ^ Curriculum goals change as 
one begins to focus on transitioning into the world of 
career exploration, Job Training and [supported] 
employment. In an excellent discussion of appropriate 
curriculum goals for the 1990s and beyond, Wilcox et al 
(1985) suggest the following as basic vocational goals 
for handicapped students: 

. Learning actual appropriate work behaviors 
that are completed in a work setting rather 
than in a classroom work simulation. 
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Table 24 

EMployment Related PrograM Principles^ 



Employment Preparation 

Sample and track vocational alternatives 
Select and track a job representative (job training) 
Use job exploration as employment preparation 
Place in a paid, supported job 

Developing Work Training Opportunities In The Community; 

Job training sites should sample job clusters represented in 
the local ecanomy 

Job training sites should sample training/ support formats 

Job training sites should require a range of work support 
behavi ors 

Training sites should sample employer motivation 
Training sites should make realistic work demands 
Assessment and Individual Program Planning 

Review student's work training history to date 
Review available work training sites 

Select a training opportunity that expands the student's 
repertoire 

Identify performance adaptations or other logical supports 
Write goals and objectives 



Adapted from Wilcox, McDonnell, Bellamy and Rose (1988) 
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. Developing work-support behaviors including 
getting along with their coworkers, 
controlling their behavior, spending 
appropriate time on the task, being punctual 
and following insLructions (Greenspan & 
Shoulty, 1981). 

• Allowing students to choose among jobs in 
the community. 

» Developing a sufficient breadth of skills to 
ensure job mobility. 

. Placement in a paying job. (This is a 
prerequisite to participation in supported 
employment . ) 

3* Vocational preparation activites. Career 



education has been a national education priority ever 
since 1974 when the U.S. Office of Career Education was 



Public Laws ( Wehman e_t al^. , 1988) underscore the 
belief that students with handicapping conditions need 
systematic and longitudinal training in developing work 
related and independent community living skills. 

The career edu cation approach typically resolves 
around levels of skill development that occur at the 



established . 



This and subsequent initiatives and 
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primary, middle and high school levels (Brolin, I982). 
Table 25 summarizes these skills and the points during 



Refer to Table 25 



the school years at which the student with disabilities 
is most responsive to training for the skills^ 

4. Career education competencies • Another 

important contribution of the career education movement 
has been the development of curriculum packages that 
underscore the importance of teaching both job skills 
and other skills related to living and community 
access/integration. A listing of these competencies is 
found iti Table 26. 



Refer to Table 26 



C. On-The-Job Training ard Feedback 

The previous sub-section discussed the importance 
of providing students with real jobs for training and 
employment purposes. This sub-section expands on this 
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Table 25 

Vocational Preparation Activities For Students With Disabilities* 



Elementary Level (Career Awareness) 

Include vocational training in the student^s lEP along with 

self-care and independent living skills (when appropriate), 
functional academics and social skills that are needed in the 
workplace 

Emphasize the importance and rewards of work, and create 

opportunities for students to see, learn about and practice 
different vocations. 

Middle Level (Career Exploration and Preparation) 

Continue training in life domains including training general work 
habits and neatness, promptness responding to suggestions, 
problem solving and social skills. 

Continue to get students into the community for training in all 
curriculum areas. 

Begin the ITP process, focusing on real job placements and 
interagency/intersector agreements. 

High School Level (Career Preparation and Job Placement) 

Develop the transition team and implement fully the student's ITP 
(see Part IV) . 

Provide daily training in community job sites that are realistic 
long-term job possibilities for the students. 

Provide on-going job support. 

Prepare job placement files with references, description of 
acquired skills and work history. 



Adapted from Wehman e_t al , (1988 , pages 134-135). 
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Table 26 
Career Education Competencies 



Dally Living Skills 

Managing family finances: 

Identify currency values and make correct change 
Obtain and use bank and credit facilities 

Selecting, managing, and maintaining a home: 

Select adequate housing 

Use basic appliances and tools 

Caring for personal needs; 

Dress appropriately 

Exhibit proper grooming and hygiene 
Buying and preparing food: 

Demonstrate appropriate eating skills 
Buying and caring for clothing 
Engaging in civic activities 

Utilizing recreation and leisure facilities: 
Participate actively in group activities 

Be familiar with community events and available community 
resources 

Getting around the community (mo bili ty ) : 

Demonstrate knowledge of traffic rules and safety practices 
Personal-Social Skills 

Achieving self -awareness of appearance and behavior: 

Attrin a sense of physical coordination 
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Tsble 26 (continued) 

Personal-Social Skills Continued 

Acquiring self-confidence: 

Express feeling of self-worth 
Accept praise 
Accept criticism 

Achieving socially responsible behavior: 

Know proper behavior in public places 

Maintaining good interpersonal skills: 

Know how to listen and respond 

Know how to make and maintain friendships 

Achieving independence 
Achieving problem-solving skills 
Communicating adequately with others: 
Recognize emergency situations 
Occupational Skills 

Knowing and exploring occupational possibilities: 

Identify the personal values met through work 
Identify the remunerative aspects of work 

Exhibiting appropri ate work habits and behaviors : 

Follow directions 

Work with o t he r s 

Work at a satisfactory rate 

Accept supervision 

Recognize the importance of regular attendance and punctuality 
Meet demands of quality work 
Demonstrate occupational safety 



Adapted from Brolin (1982, p, 270) 
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notion and discusses three critical components of that 
training, including quality considerations, the 
emerging staff position referred to as a job coach, and 
the importance of supervisor evaluations and feedbacks 

!• Quality considerations^ Persons should be 
sensitive to the qualitative aspects of a job into 
which a student with disabilities is placed* For 
example, quality in the creation of job opportunities 
is reflected in the number and variety of available 
jobs, types of jobs developed and their location near 
the person^s home, and the income potential of those 
jobs* Each of these quality considerations and 
accomplishments has a similar array of possible quality 
features as shown in Table 11. These features can be 



Refer to Table 27 



organized by distinguishing between inputs, processes 
and outcomes as dimensions of quality in service 
programs* 
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Table 27 



THE QUALITY CONSIDERATIONS OF A JOB^ 





Features / Processes 


Dimensions 


Create Opportunity 


Perform Work 


Ensure Integration Provide Support 


Manage Organization 


Inputs 


Nature of local 
economy and labor 
market 


Staff skills 


Integrated Level of disability 
Job Sites of employees 


Cost of start-up 
and operations 
Management resou7;ces 


Processes 


Marketing 
procedures 


Engineering and 
training procedures 


Opportunity Individual planning 
analysis, training and support procedures 
and support 
procedures 


Management 

system and procedures 


Outcomes 


Number, type and 
earning potential 
of jobs 


Total compensation 
received 


Range of Job retention 
social networks Job Promotion 


Benefit-cost 
analysis 



Adapted from Bellamy ^ al. (1988, p. 117) 
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• Input dimensions: Consists of the resources 
and constraints of the prograo^and includes 
level of funding, staff chiiracteris tics , 
features of the community, and the needs" of 
the students served* 

• Process dimensions : Refers to the actual 
performance of the organization and includes 
the training and behavioral change 
procedures used by the program, 
recordkeeping systems and management 
characteristics • 

• Outcome dimensions : Reflects the benefits 
which the student en j oys as a result of 
program participation and includes income 
level achieved, skills developed, and level 
of community integration. 

2» Job Coach . The movement towards integrated 
jobs and supported employment for students with 
disabilities has resulted in the perceived need to 
train [vocational] personnel who can both represent and 
train students on the job. The name most often 
associated with this new position is the "job coach*' 
whose primary roles and responsibilities are outlined 
in Table 28. 
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Refer to Table 28 



3 • Supervis or evaluation and feedback. The 
critical role that a student's supervisor plays in 
successful long-term employment is -.obvious. To help 
facilitate this process for student workers, we have 
developed the Supervisors Evaluati6jn Form that is 
presented as Figure 11, 



Refer to Figure 11 



This form needs to be completed a minimum of twice 
during each job exploration, training 6r actual 
employment experience. This type of information is 
important for providing ongoing feedback to the 
student, planning continued vocational training, and 
assisting the student in making career choices. 

D. Ongoing Intersector Support 

We have stressed throughout the Handbook that 
effective transitions for students with disabilities 
depend upon functional linkages between the school, 

114 
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Table 28 

Job Coach Roles and Reaponsibilitles^ 



Job coaches must be able to respond to the unique components of a 
variety of community-based w.ork settings. Dress codes, behavior, 
jargon, and the particular "culture" of a worksite vary from 
company to company. 

Depending upon the structure of the [supported] work service, job 
coaches may be responsible for developing the worksites at which 
the training and employment will occur. 

Job coaches must be able to capture all the requirements and need's 
of a particular job; this activity is often called job analysis 
(see Section III, D). Additionally, for the provision of supported 
work services, the analysis must include all the related and subtle 
skills that affect the employee's success in that job. 

Job coaches might be required to restructure jobs to facilitate the 
success of a student with severe disabilities. This task requires 
negotiation with the employer for approval of any restructuing of 
work routines. 



Job coaches must possess systematic training skills sufficient to 
assist students with severe disabilities, including persons with 
inappropriate behaviors and/or accompanying physical limitations, 
to perform their identified jobs successfully. These skills must 
include effective strategies for fading as3istance to the least 
degree possible while maintaining acceptable worker output. 

Job coaches must be willing to participate actively at the worksite 
whenever necessary to ensure the meeting of the production 
criterion, to relieve the worker in emergencies, and to encourage 
the employee with disabilities to assume gradually increasing job 
responsibilities . 

Job coaches must be able to facilitate relationships between the 
coworkers and supervisors, and the student with disabilities. This 
activity might well be the most vital one fcr ensuring lasting 
success . 
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11. 



12, 



Table 28 (continued) 

Job coaches are expected to implement strategies for the provision 
«Lt stJijf rLr"''^ coworkers and supervisors. Job coaches 
: balance between the needs of the student with 

In ^.JiS ^.^^ cooperation and assistance available- 

In each individual worksite. -^xouic 

Job coaches must provide services on an ongoing basis, for an long 
as necessary for each assigned worker. . «r an long 

Job coaches must be prepared to offer assistance and training for 
needs and skills outside the worksite such as transportation! 
financial assistance and resolution of family/personal problems. 

Job coaches must communicate regularly with the employee and his or 
her family or residential provider and promote communication 
between the employer and the person's home. Effective lob coaches 
recognize that a person's work life and life outside work are 
inextricably connected. 

Job C9aches must be able to "troubleshoot" problems that occur in 
worksites, such as production problems, the method of performing 
tasks, relationships with coworkers, boredoci, frustration and 
attendance . 



a 



Adapted from McLoughlin et^ ( 1987 , pages 43-44). 
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Student 



Figure 11 
SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION FORM 

Date 



Position^ 
Site 



Evaluator's Name 



Behaviors and skills considered essential for successful employment are listed 
below. Please rate the student on the following 7-poinc scale. 

Rate Interpretation 

7-Excellent 
6-Very Good 
5-Good 

4-Satisfactory 
3-Fair 
2-Poor 

1-Unsatisf actory 
SOCIAL SKILLS 



-exceeds expectations 

-exceeds most expectations 

-meets expectations 

-meets most expectations 

-less tl)an adequately meets expectations 

-barely meets expectations 

-clearly does not meet expectations 



(circle one) 



!• Grooming and Personal Hygiene: 
dresses appropriately, clean, 
neat, eats appropriately* 



2. Attendance: 

regular, punctual, calls in 
when absent 



Communicates with Others 
initiates and returns greetings 
smiles, laughs, talk is not disruptive 



Makes Contact with Supervisor 

asks questions, seeks help, feedback 



Cooperates with Supervisor- 
Co-workers: accepts direction, 
criticism, respects authority 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Uses Break Time Appropriately 
leaves and returns on time, uses 
employee break room or area 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Figure 11 (continued) 



VOCATIONAL SKILLS 

1* Produces at an Acceptable Level: 12 3 4 5 6 7 

completes assigned tasks without 
prompting, work rate improves with 
practice, works within time limits 

2. Works Continuously: 12 3 4 5 6 7 

stays on task, not easily 
distracted, keeps busy, finds work 
to do 

3* Does Quality Work: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

is thorough, corrects mistakes 

4» Follows Directions: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

learns job task routine, corrects 
own mistakes, learns new tasks 

5. Observes Safety Precautions/Rules 12 3 4 5 6 7 

SPECIAL JOB OBJECTIVE (S) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2* - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Project staff /trainers are present 

Too often 

Too little according to student's needs 

An appropriate au mr of time 

Do project staff in any way interfere with your supervision or plans for the 
employee? 

(a) no (b) yes (if yes, please briefly describe) 



OTHER COMMENTS: 



Voc. 112 / 7/86 



EMPLOYER 
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adult service agencies and the business coininunity. The 

importance of intersector agreements and the on-going 

support provided by them is reflected in recent federal 

legislation including the Carl Perkins Vocational 

Education Act (PL 98-524), the Rehabilitation Act 

Amendment of 1986 (PL 99-506) and the Education of the 

Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986 (PL 99-457). For 

example, in section 412 of the Vocational Education 

Act, interagency and private industry cooperation is 

supported in the development of: 

•••projects that are examples of successful 
cooperation between the private and public 
agencies in vocational education and model 
projects providing improved access to quality 
vocational education programs for handicapped 
individuals •• • (That ) ran work together effectively 
to assist vocational education students to attain 
the advanced level of skills needed to make the 
transition from school to productive employment 
( Federal Register , 1985, Vol^ 50, p^ 759)^ 

This sub-section of the Handbook reinterates 

briefly the importance of these interagency and 

intersector agreements and stresses the need to 

continue to participate in, and develop further, those 

agreements whose components were discussed previously 

in Part III, E^ 

Insuring the student^s long-term placement success 
is also dependent upbn the continued participation by 
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business. Thus, it is necessary to consider providing 
and/or reminding businesses of the following benefits 
that derive from their providng long-term employment 
opportunities to students with disabilities (Rhodes, 
Ramsing & Bellamy, 1988): 

• the company benefits from having good 
employees 

• hiring people with disabilities benefits 
community relations 

• hiring persons with disabilities enriches a 
company 

• the capability to hire persons with 
disabilities gives companies an edge in a 
labor short economy 

• business taxes are at least partially 
affected by the efficiacy of special 
education prograr 

• employing persons with disabilities improves 
a company's capacity to respond to 
government regulation 

These benefits can be significant incentives for 
employers and should be used in conjunction with the 
marketing strategies discussed in Part II, D* 
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PART VI: EVALUATING OUTCOMES 

Special education services are increasingly 
expected to evaluate their effectiveness as reflected 
in student-referenced outcomes such as employment and* 
living arrangements. Consistent with the major thrust 
of the Handbook ^ this section outlines two evaluation 
procedures that are important in conducting one's 
effectiveness regarding employment outcomes • The first 
procedure is a self-survey that asks you to determine 
your status on a number of key components of an 
employment services orientation. Although this survey 
does not directly involve "client-referenced 
outcomes", the results of the self-survey significantly 
determine the potential of your program to generate 
those outcomes. The second procedure involves 
collecting longitudinal data regarding employment and 
living outcomes for special education graduates. 

A. Self Survey 

Table 29 lists in the left column a number of 
components and sub-components that reflect the 



Refer to Table 29 
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Table 29 

Self-Survey Regarding An Eaploynent Services Orientation 



Component/Sub-Component 



Fully 
Implemented 
(3) 



Self-Survey 



Pr~tially 
Implemented 

(2) 



Creating Opportunities 

Program Philosophy of 

Employment Services (3) 

Job Development: Marketing Survey (3) 

Job Development: Marketing Strategies (3) 



Interagency Agreements 

Intersector Agreements 

Transitional Plans 
Employment Training: Employee 

Applicant Involvement 

Job Match 

Job Design 

Acquiring Job Skills 

Increasing Production Rate 
Employment Training: Staff 

Job Coach Operational 

Staff Training (Marketing) 



(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

(3) 
(3) 



(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 



Not 

Implemented 
(1) 



(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 

(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 

(1) 
(1) 
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Maintaining Employment 

Parent Involvement 

On-The-Job Training and Feedback 

School-Based Vocational Preparation 
Evaluating Outcomes 

Integration/Integrator 

Labor Market Behaviors 
(Income, benefits) 

Long-Term Employment 



29 continued 



(3) (2) (1) 

(3) (2) (1) 

(3) (2) (1) 

(3) (2) (1) 

(3) (2) (1) 

(3) (2) (1) 
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multi-faceted aspects to the development, 
implementation and evaluation of an employment services 
orientation, with specific reference to on the job 
training leading to successful long-term employment. 
Adjacent to each component/sub-componet the reader will 
find three possible answers to use to determine your 
current status: "fully implemented", "partially 
implemented: and "not implemented." Although there are 
no comparison or "passing scores", you can use the 
results to determine your current program's status and 
potential to generate the ^itudent referenced employment 
outcomes discussed in the next sub-section. 

B. Longitudinal Evaluation Study 

Since 1979 , ESU #9 has collected data yearly on 
special education graduates. The specific data sets 
that we evaluate are listed in Table 30, with the 
specific data collection format presented in Appendix 

C. Data from the first five years ( 1979-1983) are 
summarized in Schalock et al , (1986 ); data 
f roml979-1985 in the Final Report of the Transition 
Grant (available from ESU #9). 



Refer to Table 30 and Appendix C 
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Table 30 



Longitudinal Evaluation Study Data Sets 



Student Charac teris tics 



Age 

IQ (WAIS/WICS Full Sale) 
Verified Handicap 



Gender 

Total Days Absent 
Family Involvement 



School Variables 



Number of Months in Special Educat ion( SPED) 
Percent of Time in Resource Room 
School Enrollment 
Days Absent 

Number of Vocational programs Offered by the School 

Number of Semester Hours Enrolled in one or more Vocational Programs 
Resource Teacher: Total Years* Teaching 
Resource Teacher: Number o*f Endorsements 



Present Employment Status 
Current Living Situation/Environment 
Current Primary Source of Income 
Employment Data: 

1* Average hours per week 

2* Average hourly wage 

3* Weeks employed per year 

4. Number of jobs since graduation 

5* Total months employed since graduation 

6* Total earnings since graduation 

7* Job types 

8» Reasons for losing job(s) 

9. Degree of Integration 



Outcome Measures 
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ADULT SERVICE PROVIDERS 

Refers to any agency that provides a service to 
students upon completion of their high school 
training. 

AGENCY RESOURCE GblDE 

A prepared guide, available in booklet form,, to 
school personnel , parents and students that 
identify cgency resources available in the ESU #9 
area* 

CAREER ABILITY PLACEMENT SURVEY (CAPS) 

Compares student abilities to those abilities 
required on certain jobs, for vocational 
assessment* 

CAREER DECISION MAKING SYSTEM 

Vocational assessment instrument that helps 
clients discover kinds of jobs they might like, 
to help them obtain information about these jobs 
and to help them become aware of the careers 
available to them* 

CAREER OCCUPATION PREFERENCE SYSTEMS (COPS) 

Interest inventory for vocational assessments* 
CAREER -OCCUPATION^, PREFERENC E SYSTEM (COPS II) 

Interest inventory Tor vocational assessment for 
slow n ..ders * 

CAREER ORIENTATION PLACEMENT AND EV/LUATION S URVEY -qfeS) 

Measures work values for vocational assessment* 
CENTRAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CCC) 

Located in Hastings, NE* This college provides 
some individual student assessments as well as 
early entry opportunities* 
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CURRICULUM MODULES 



A series of fourteen modules to assist the 
resource teacher and/or classroom teacher in 
planning for vocational needs of students* 



Refers to the form that provides data for 
continual evaluating and upgrading of programs 
and curriculum* Done for the purpose of 
continuing ESU #9 longitudinal studies on special 
education students. 



Distributive Occupation teacher available in some 
secondary schools. 



High school seniors (with special permission 
juniors) complete one or more classes at an 
alternate educational setting. (At the present 
time, this setting is Central Community College 
in Hastings or Grand Island.) 



Refers to a procedure where a staff member goes 
into a work or living environment that is to be 
used by a student to determine the skills he/she 
must possess to be successful in that 
environment . 



This is a study done on an annual basis to 
provide information for the purpose of continuing 
the ESU //9 longitudinal study on the special 
education student. 



This is a trip generally outside of the school 
setting that exposes students to different 
vocational alternatives. 



DATA SHEET 



D.O. TEACHER 



EARLY ENTRY 



ENVIRONMENTAL ANALYSIS 



ESU FOLLOW-UP STUDY 



FIELD TRIP 
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GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY (GATB) 



Used to measure general apptitude for vocational 
assessment • 

GUEST SPEAKER 

A speaker invited into the classroom • for the 
purpose of exposing the students to a variety of 
vocational alternatives. 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 



Specialized personnel available in most secondary 
schools trained to assist students in various 
careers and to provide individual and group 
counseling* 

INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PLAN (lEP) 

Program for individual students mandated by law» 
INTEREST INVENTORY 

This is an assessment done in a variety of ways 
that explores various occupations available to 
students upon completion of their schooling* 

INDIVIDUAL TRANSITION PLAN (ITP) 

This is an individual plan done to provide long 
range vocational goals for individual students. 

ITP RELATED SERVICE FORM 

This is vocational form number 106 completed to 
fulfill the requirements of the state vocational 
needs grant. It also assists the resource 
teacher in identifying all pertinent data about 
an individual student on a one page form. 

JOB EXPLORATION 

A 6-9 week unpaid experience on a job site where 
individual students can learn job related skills. 
This iii^y result in class credit for the student. 
A s tudignt could h ive 1-4 job explorations each 
school year. 
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ITP TEAM 



Group that formulates students transition plan* 
This would include all persons usually involved 
in an lEP meeting, plus personnel from agencies 
that the student might be referred too% 

JOB EXPLORATION DATA 

This is a form that provides written 
documentation detailing the job 
exploration/training experiences individual 
students have been involved in during a school 
year • 

JOB SHADOW ING 

Refers to exploring a particular vocation for a 
short period of time in order to determine if a 
student's interest is really in that area# (The 
student follows (shadows) an employee for 1-2 
days» ) 



Any work environment that trains a student for a 
specific vocation* This can be located in or out 
of the school setting* 



This is a paid job experience that lasts from 6-9 
weeks* This may result in class credit if prior 
approval has been obtained* 

JUDICIAL SERVICES 

Services provided, allowed, enforced or set by 
order of a judge or court* 

MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 

Available services that could iclude family, 
individual and/or group therapy in the mental 
health area* Refer to Agency Handbook for 
additional information* 



JOB SITES 



JOB TRAINING 
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MODIFIED CURRICULUM 

y 

Curriculum that is provided for the student that 
has been altered to meet his/her individual need^ 
and learning style. 

MULTIDISCIPLINARY DIAGNOSTIC TEAM (MPT) 

This is the team chat recommends the verification 
of a handicapped student* 

NATB 

Non-readers version of the GATE which is a 
general apptitude test used for vocational 
assessment • 

NEBRASKA CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM (NCIS) 

Provides information for 117 different education 
and training programs. Most of these programs 
offer training related to the described 
occ!ipations» 

NOTICE OF lEP/ITP FORM 

This is a form used to give prior written notice 
to parents concerning a meeting to review a- J 
revise their child's Individualized Education 
Program/Individual Transition Plan^ 

OUT OF SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

This is instruction done outside of the classroom 
that helps the student develop independent 3 ^ving 
and vocational skills for port high school years. 
It is training in the natural environment. 

PARENT 

Also means guardian; refers to person legally 
responsible for the handicapped student. 

PARENT SURVEY FORM 

Form 103 in this handbook. This form is 
completed by parents of secondary students 
annually. 
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PERSONAL ANALYSIS 



Refers to comparing a students skills profile 
with the environmental requirements and 
deteruining the discrepancies between the two. 

PICTORIAL INVENTORY OF CAREERS (PIC) 

-An- interest assessment device assigned to serve 
as an alternative or supplement to traditional 
vocation assessment instruments. 



PROOF OF INSURANCE FORM 



This is a form used to guarantee that all 
students involved in Career Awareness Field Trips 
or Job Exploration/Training activities is covered 
by medical insurance. 



RELEASE OF LIABILITY FORM 



This is a form used to insure release of 
liability of the school district for students job 
exploration/ job training experiences during the 
school day. 



RESOURCE TEACHER 



Refers to secondary resource teacher assigned to 
a given school, endorsed to teach handicapped 
students . 



SOCIAL SERVICES 



Agency, Nebraska Department of Social Services. 
Refer to Agency Handbook for additional 
information. 



STUDENT 



Refers to specific handicapped student . 



STUD^.NT COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 



A series of competency checklist completed by; 
1) Parent; 2) Resource Teacher, 3) Vocational 
Teacher and 4) Student that identifies generic to 
all jobs, strengths and weakness of a student. 




STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Form 104 In this handbook. This form is 
completed by the student (with assistance from 
the resource teacher as needed) yearly. 

SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION FORM 

Refers to a form used for monitoring and 
evaluating a student's performance on a job 
exploration/job training experience. 

TASK ANALYSIS 



Refers to taking a specific job and separating 
the responsibilities involved into their 
fundamental parts. A step-by-step job 
description. 

TRANSITION LETTER TO PARENTS 



Thiv> is a letter used to give parents information 
concerning the transition plan process. 

VOCATIONAL SKILLS PROFILE 



This is an assessment tool used primarily for the 
moderate to severely handicapped students to 
determine strengths and weaknesses in the 
vocational area. 



VOCATIONAL TEACHER 



Rfcfers to any teacher who provides vocational 
instruction. 



VALPAR 



Work samples that measure a person's visual 
discrimination, gross body function, coordination 
and precision tools. This is a vocational 
assessment instrument. 

WIDE RANGE INTEREST OPINION TEST (WRIOT) 

Interest inventory for non-readers; used for 
vocational assessments* 
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Key Elements of Transition 
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Appendix A 
Key Elements of Transition: 
School Program As A Foundation; 

- systematic vocational training throughout middle and 
secondary school years 

- emphasis on career education, job exploration and job 
training; require career education component in each 
student * s lEP 

- community based instruction in a variety of future 
environments 

- collaboration between vocational education/ special 
education 

- assessment plan 

- interest inventories 

- vocational* assessment - formal and informal 
tests, on the job assessment = current profile 
of student abilities 

- determine skills needed for next environment 

- analyze job and independent living requirments 

Parent/Student Input; 

- parent participation and early involvement is 
essential 

- survey parent and student expectations 

- establish parent inf ormati on and support groups - 

- training parents and students to access adult service 
providers 

Interagency Collaboration 

- personnel from multiple disciplines and adult or 
community service delivery systems must participa^ze 
(senders and receivers participating in ongoing joint 
planning process) 
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Appendix A (continued) 



- establish methods for information exchange and joint 
agency planning at local level to develop ongoing post 
secondary supp-)rt services 

• goal is to share resources and avoid duplication of 
services 

- role and services may be restructured within each 
agency in order to meet jointly defined common 
transition support goals 

Individualized Program Plan; 

- process should be Individualized, planned, systematic 
with specific outcomes in mind 

- as part of the lEP, transition planning should begin 
several years before student leaves school 

- ITP should include living arrangements, social 
skills, leisure activities as well as employment (e.g. 
life style planning process) 

• ITP should be comprehnsive , (e»g* preparatory 
experience in all life spaces) 

- involves parents, guardians 

- includes personnel representing possible future 
environments 

- plan itself should contain: 

- objectives, activities, personnel responsible 

- skills of student, skills needed in next 
environment = areas of mismatch which become 
goals 

- instruction in a variety of future environments 
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Release of Liability Form 



Proof of Insurance Form 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE UNIT NO. 9 

Serving Adams. Clay. Hamilton. Southern Hall. Nuckolls & Webster Counties 

11 1 7 E. South Street. P.O. Box 2047. Hastings. Nebraska 68901 - 2047 
Phone (402) 463-56 1 1 



GIL FEIS • ADMINISTRATOR 

^SCHOOL DISTRICT 



SUMMARY OF RELEASE OF LIABILITY FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION VOCATIONAL/JOB TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 



Dear . 

The purpose of this letter is to provide you with a summary of the basic 
points which pertain to the release of liability involved In the vocational 
training portion of your son's /daughter's I.E. P. It is our intention that 
you have a clear understanding of the release forms you will be requested 
to sign. Therefore, when the Resource Teacher carries out the vocational 
training part of your son's. 'iaughter's I.E. P. through job placement 
training, please be aware of the following: 

1. The school district and /or its agents who provide services to 
the district by contract, will make every reasonable effort 
to place your son /daughter in a "safe work environment", 
however, there could be circumstances we are not aware of 
which could pose a potential work safety hazard. 

2. Your district's Resource Teacher will place students in job 
sites that are covered by Worker's Compensation, however, 
we cannot guarantee the Worker's Compensation at the job 
site will always be in full force and effect. 

3. Worker's Compensation will not be available if your 
son /daughter is placed on a iron paid job training site. In 
that case, your own liability or health insurance should 
cover any difference in coverage the employer may have. 
You should check your policy to determine that you are 
covered and the extent of the coverage. 

4. The school district and /or its agents who provide services 
to the district by contract does not intend to relieve staff 
of any liability under applicable laws pertaining to service 
units, however, please remember that circumstances can 
arise that are beyond our control. It is necessary to assure 
yourselves that you have (or get) the appropriate insurance 
coverage and protection so that the staff can provide the 
proper vocational education services for your son /daughter. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Barb Elliott, Director 
Special Education Services 

/ksg 

Attachment (s) 140 
CDir 1986 / Voc. 107 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE DISCLOSURE 
AND RELEASE OF LIABILITY FORMS 



Based on the recommendafSon of the Educational Service Unit #9 Attorney, 
we authorized him to draft a Disclosure and Acknowledgement of 
Disclosure statement which described to the parent/guardian the policy 
the school district and /or its agents who provide services to the district 
by contract follows when placing students in vocational job sites. To 
verify t>.at the Unit has informed you of the policy, it wilt be necessary 
for you to sign the Acknowledgement of Disclosure form and return it to 
the Unit. 

The Unit Attorney has also prepared a Release of Liability form which 
releases the Unit from liability for accidents on the job site excepting 
those that could be determined to be caused by neg,.gence on the part of 
the school district and /or its agents who provide services to the district 
by contract. It will also be necessary for you to sign this document and 
return it to the Resource Teacher, who will return it to the Unit office. 
This document must also be notarized* If you so desire, we will have it 
notarized at Unit #9 since several of our secretaries are notary publics. 
You can either send it to the teacher or bring it to the Unit in person. 
There is no cost for the notary service. If you desire, you may also take 
the F<elease document to a notary public of your choice. 
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DISCLOSURE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF DISCLOSURE 



TO: Parent Or Parents Or Legal Guardian Of Students Involved In Vocational 

Training Programs 

We herfiwith on behalf of the school district and/or its agents who provide 
services to the district by contract take this opportunity to inform you of 
several matters which we believe as a parent or legal guardian of a 
student involved in a vocational training program developed in whole or 
part by the school diotrict and /or its agents who provide services to the 
district by contract, that, you ought to be aware of. As you may well 
understand, it would be impossible within the realm of practicality for 
employees of the school district and /or its agents who provide services to 
the district by contract to go to the working place of each student 
Involved in a vocational training program developed by the school district 
and /or its agents who provide services to the district by contract whether 
In whole or in part, in order to supervise the work place for each such 
student and in order to generally supervise the activities of the owners or 
managers of each such place of business. We, of course, make every 
reasonable attempt to assure that the student is placed into a working 
environment which is safe and reasonable given the level of understanding, 
education, and maturity of each such student and we make our best 
professional judgemer.ts toward the end of avoiding the placement of any 
student in a working environment which would in our judgement appear to 
be unsafe. However, because it is impossible for us to supervise or 
manage each of such working situations, we take this opportunity to 
disclose that fact to you so that you may understand that once you have 
agreed to a placement of your son or daughter in a working environment, 
that there are a number of things which become beyond the control of the 
school district and /or its agents who provide services to the district by 
confact. While we attempt to satisfy ourselves that the working 
environments are generally safe, there may be dangers in any working 
environment which simply cannot be foreseen by us and we would 
encourage you to inform yourself in every way of the working environment 
located for your son or daughter so that you may likewise feel confident 
that such a working environment is a safe working environment. 

Generally speaking, any employer who hires anyone for compensation is 
covered by the Worker's Compensation Act. Should an unfortunate 
happening such as an injury to your son or daughter occur, your only 
relief for any medical expenditures or injuries" may be through the 
Worker's Compensation Program. While we make reasonable efforts to assure 
ourselves that each prospective employer who takes a student for 
vocational placement is covered by '*Vorker's Compensation insurance we 
have no way of guaranteeing that such Insurance will remain at all relevant 
times in full force and effect. We would, therefore, encourage you to 
assure yourselves if you wish that your son Or daughter is employed in 
insured premises. You may also wish to check with your own insurance 
carriers to see what sorts of insurance that you presently have or may 
obtain that would cover any possible lapses in coverage in the event an 
employer failed to maintain a policy of Worker's Compensation. You should 
also be aware of the fact that some of the employment pportunities are not 
for pay type of opportunities. We assist in arranging opportunities where a 
student may participate for several weeks in a job setting to determine 
whether the student's skills and aptitudes and interests would warrant 
pursuing a job of a comparable nature to the one to which that student is 
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being exposed on a short-term trial basis. A number of those employment 
observation opportunities are not for pay, and under such circumstances, 
the employer would not be providing Worker's Compensation insurance in 
ail probability. If your student is in such a placement or a series of 
placements, you should assure yourself that any liability or health 
insurance which you hdve would extend to such a circumstance. 

You should, likewise, be aware as is Indicated in the release form which 
we have presented to you for your signature, that we simply cannot be 
responsible for circumstances beyond our control. In that we will not be In 
the working place on a daily basis, should an injury occur at the working 
place, we would wish you to know that unless we were in fact directly 
involved in some act of negligence, we would not consider ourselves to be 
legally responsible for any injury or loss or damage that your soh or 
daughter may experience. 

We do not wish to paint a negative picture of the workplace environment 
but in order that your son or daughter be properly protected from any 
mishap and in order that any losses which might occur can be properly 
provided for, we wish to fully inform you of thai fact so that if you for 
any reason do not wish your son or daughter to have the opportunity to 
be in a vocational training program, that you would indicate that to us in 
order that you in no manner be misled as to who might be responsible if 
the unfortunate should occur. 

We do not in any way intend to relieve ourselves of any liability which is 
rightfully ours unde^ applicable laws pertaining to school districts and /or 
its agents who provide services to the district by contract. We do, 
however, wish to Inform you that there are certain circumstances beyond 
our control so that you may do the necessary to assure yourselves that 
you have the appropriate insurance coverages, and protections and 
Information necessary to assist us in providing ail the proper services for 
your student. 

Will you be so kind as to sign this document on the space provided below 
and return the original to us and retain the enclosed photocopy of this 
instrument for your own files? A self-addressed, stamped envelope has 
been provided for your convenience or you may feel free to return the 
signed original to us in person. If you have any questions concerning this 
matter, please feel free to call us at your convenience. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 



Administrator 



Parent or Guardian Date of Signature 
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RELEASE OF LIABILITY 

The undersigned being either parent or legal guardian of a student 
involved m vocational training either in whole or in part under the auspices 
of the school district and /or its agents who provide services to he district 
Its officers, agents and menbers of its Board of Governance or anvon4 
operating under the sole direction and authority of the school distrTc? 
and/or its agents who provide services to the district by contract for any 
loss, damage, accident, injury, or claim or cause or causes of action of 

u^dSnpH^I^^'^r^* ^'""^ r^'"^ .'"^y ^^^^^^ *° ^^udent for whom the 
drm!nJ^? ^J!.^^*: P^.*"?"* °'* '^Sal guardian, provided that any such 
damage, loss, accident, claim, or cause or causes of action did not occur as 
a result of any direct act or omission of the school district or its agents, 
employees, members of its Board of Governance, or anyone acting under the 
sole supervision of duly authorized designees of the said school district. 
The undersigned herewith specifically releases the school district or its 
agents, employees, members of its Board of Governance or its deslqness or 
anyone operating under its sole direction from any injuries which may occur 
to any student for whom the undersigned is parent or legal guardian 
during the course and scope of any paid employment pursuant to anv 
vocational training plan unless the school district or its agents, employees, 
members of its Boari of Governance, or anyone designated and acting 
under the sole authority of t .e school district shall by the negligence of 
any such person cause any loss, damage or injury to any such student in 
any such vocational training programs through negligence, and the school 
district and /or its agents who provide services to the district by contract 
shM in no manner be responsible for any consequences of any negligent act 
caused by anyone not an agent, employee, member of the Board of 
governance, or other person operating directly under the sole direction of 
le school district. The undersigned herewith specifically acknowledges that 
paid employment is a part of a program developed in whole or in part by 
the school district and /or its agents who provide services to the district by 
contract for the educational benefit of the student of the undersigned and 
that during working hours, the working conditions and the safety of any 
student for whom the undersigned is parent or guardian is beyond the 
reasonable control of the school district or its agents, employees. Board of 
Governance or any party opera'.ing under the auspices and authority of the 
school district. The undersigned herewith authorizes the placement of such 
student for which the undersigned is either parent or legal gucrdian in 
such a vocational placement ana herewith acknowledges release of liability as 
herein contained as a reasonable exercise on behalf of the undersigned to 
accommodate the best educative interests of the child cf the undersigned to 
participate in a vocational training program. 

This Release of Liability when signed by the parent or legal guardian of 
any student involve*'' cn a vocational training program shall be operable to 
the same extent ^ .*.»ree whether such student receives wage or -salary 
or compensation of o- ' ^d for his or her work efforts in such vocational 
training program as it i? for any student who does not receive a salary or 
any means of compen?- .t/on for such work efforts. The affixing of the 
signature by the undersigned to this Release of Liability indicates 
acknowledgement of the undersigned of Information that not all job 
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placements in the vocational training program carry with them compensation 
in the form of wages gr salary or otherwise. The undersigned herewith 
acknowledges that this Release of Liability is given despite the fact that if 
a child or ward of the undersigned is in a non-compensated vocational 
position, that Worker's Compensation insurance may not be available. 

DATED this day of ,19 



Parent or Legal Guardian 

Of 



On the day of , 19 , , 

to me personally known, appeared before me and acknowledged the affixing 
of his/her signature on the above and foregoing Release of Liability to be 
his/her voluntary act and deed. 

SUBSCRIBED to and sworn to before me this day of 

, 19 



Notary Public 
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Dear Parents: 

Students enrolled in the Special Education program may be 
scheduled, with parent permission, to participate in Career 
Awareness Field Trips, or Job Exploration/Training Activities as 
outlined in the Individualized Transition Plan. 

All students participating in these activities must have proof 
of medical insurance that provides accident coverage which may 
be through the family medical policy or urchased through the 
school district non-athletic insurance pro am* 

Before your son/daughter will be allowed to participate in these 
activities you must complete the bottom portion of this letter 
and return to me • 

Thank you for your cooperation* 



Resource Teacher 



is covered by insurance policy 

Student*s Name 

Number 

Name of Group/Family Medical Insurance 

Date ^ 

Parent or Guardian Signature 



is covered by a student 

Student^s Name 

insurance policy number 



^, Date 

Parent or Guardip.n Signature 



Voc. 108 

1986 
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2. 
3. 
4. 



5- 
6. 
1. 



8. 



9- 



ESU FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
EFFECTIVE TRANSITIONAL DATA 



DATA SET 



Name^ 
Age 



School 
District 



Full Scale 10 



Verified Handicap (circle) 

(1) Verified SLD 

(2) Verified EMH 

(3) Verified MR (TMR or MR) 

(4) Verified BI 

Gender (circle Male or Female) 
Days Absent for Last Two Years: 
Family Involvement (circle) 



(3) High Family Involvement ; (Parent 
attends SPED'IEP^s, annual reviews, 
related meetings and/or assumes acitve 
role in assiting student with 
vocational plans/needs, i.e. job 
procurement, etc.) 

(2) Mooerate Family Involvement ; (some 
of the above, but not all) 

( 1 ) Low Family Involvement : ( Parents 
shqw little interest in student *s 
SPED program and/or vocational 
training or placement) 



Number of Mon!chs in SPED 
(Last 2 years) 



Percent of time In Resource Room during 
last two years 



10. School enrollment 



SETS 
CODING 



,4«s 



1. Subject Number 



Actual. Data 



Code: 

(1) « SLD 

(2) = EMH 

(3) - MR 

(4) = BI 

5. I = Male 

2 = Femiile 

6. Actual Number of 
Days 

7. Code; 

(3) = High 



(2) = Moderate 



(1) = Low 



8^ Actual Months 



9. Percent 



10. 



Record in 
Hundreds - 
(1200«12; 
650«6.5) 



\ • 



DATA SET 



CODING 



11 • Number of Vocational Programs offered 
by School 

examples : 

- Industrial Arts 

- Vocational Education 

- Diversified Occupations 

- Home Economics 

- Vocational Agriculture 

12. Total semester hours signed up for in 
vocational programs during junior and 
senior years 



13. Resource Teacher: Total number of years 
in teaching 

14* Resource Teacher: Number of endorsements 
and certif icates_ 

15 • County: Current Unemployment Rate 
( Percentage ) 

16. Present Employment Status ('circle only one/ 

(1) Employed Full Time 

(2) Employed - P2rt Time 

(3) School (Technical/State College) 

(4) C8MR (Community Based Mental 
Retard . Program) 

(5) Other (Specify) 

(6) Unemployed 



11. Actual Number 



17. C urrent Living Arrangement (Circle only one) 

(3) Independent (apartment, house) 

(2) Somi-Independent (staff -supported 
apartment or college dorm) 

(1) Supervised (home or group home) 

CURRENT PRIMARY SOURCE OF INCOME (Circle all 
that apply) 

18. Persona] Income (wages earned) 

19. Parents (including relative*?, husband) 

20. Public (incliiHps SSf, SSA, AABD) 
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12. Total number of 
hours 



13. Total number of 
years 

14. Total number- of 
endorsements 

15. Percent from 
Dept of Labor 

16. Code: 

(1) = Employed-FT 

(2) = Employed-PT 

(3) - In School 

(4) = In CBRM 

Program 

(5) = Other 

(6) = Unemployed 

17. Code: 

(3) = Independent, Apt 

(2) = Semi 

(1) = Supervised 



18. I/O 

19. 1/0 

20. I/O 



DATA SET 



EMPLOYMENT DATE (for last 12 months) 
21 • Number of weeks employed^ 



22* Average number of hours worked per 
week_ 

23* Average Hourly Wage 



24. Yearly Salary (#12 x 22 x 23) 

25. Current Type of Jobs (Circle only one) . 

(1) Farm 

(2) Agricultural Services 

(3) Mining 

(4) Construction 

(5) tanuf acturing: non-durable goods 

(6) Manufacturing: durable goods 

(7) Transportation and rublic Utilities 

(8) Wholesale Trade 

(9) Retail Trade 

(10) Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

(11 ) Services 

(12) Federal Government, Civilian 

(13) Federal Government, Military 

(14) State and Local Government 
BENEFITS ; 

26 • Medical Insurance 

27, Unemployment Insurance 

28. Sick Leave 
29* Vacation 

30. Profit Sharing 

31, FICA 
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CODING 
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21 • Number of weeks 

22 • Average hours 
worked per week 

23 • Average hourly 
wage 

24* Product of 
21 X 22 X 23 
divided by 100 
(e*g* 7500=7*5) 

25* a. Code Actual 

Number (1-14) 
if 'employed 

b* Code - £ 
if employed 



26. - 32. 

Code 1/0 for each 
1 = has the benefit 
0 = doesn^t have the 
benefit 



DATA SET 



CODING 



33. 



34. 



Primary Reason for Termlnlatlon 
(Circle only one) 

(1) Too Slow 

(2) Employer went out of business 

(3) Quit 

(4) No Transportation 

(5) Voluntary change of job 

(6) Laid off 

(7) Other (specify) 
Year Graduated (circle) 



(1) 1979 

(2) 1980 

(3) 1981 

(4) 1982 

(5) 1983 



(6) 1984 
'(7) 1985 

(8) 1986 

(9) 19ij7 
(10) 1988 



(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 



1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 



35. Last Year Contacted (circlvi) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 



(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 



1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 



33. Code only 1 reason 
Code 1 if "too 

slow" 

Code 3 if "quit" 
etc. 



34. Code 1-15 



35. Code 1-10 
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